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LEAKING AT THE TOP 


Ships leak at the bottom. Institutions leak at the top. With 
them the best rises and tends to escape unless properly conserved. 
The modern church as an institution is subject to this danger. It 
is losing young and vicarious idealists who are ready to sacrifice for 
the Cause of Jesus, but who believe that his Cause can better be 
served in some other institution than the church. And yet they 
are also children of a Mother who, they feel, cannot wisely employ 
them. ‘They are our social workers, our playground directors, our 
municipal reformers, and practically all other leaders in the struggle 
for larger social good. 

Ask these young men and women why they are not identified 
with some church and they will answer you frankly. They believe 
they can do more good in organizations which have more definitely 
practical purposes and demand no profession of religious belief. 

This answer is not a protest against orthodoxy. Such men and 
women are found no more universally in “liberal” churches than in 
orthodox. Their self-imposed ostracism is born of something deeper 
than the unwillingness to subscribe to creeds. Their impulses are 
Christian, but theologically they are agnostics. 


Why is the church losing these men and women ? 

Partly because they have been told by preachers that they can- 
not accept science and be Christians. 

Partly because the churches with which some of them are 
acquainted have been controlled by men without knowledge 
or sympathy with education, who prefer preachers who are 
theologically as narrow-minded as themselves. 

Partly because they have never been taught to think their 
religion in terms of their best thinking. Therefore, they believe 
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themselves to be more out of touch with the church than they 
really are. They despair of its future because they do not under- 
stand its present. 

Partly, one might almost say largely, because they are them- 
selves spiritually indifferent. In many cases they are altruistic 
materialists. Religion they hold to be a survival of primitive days 
and to be subordinate to ethics. They hold that it is useless to 
preach the gospel to men with empty stomachs, and therefore prefer 
to help people get good housing and good jobs rather than a sus- 
taining faith in God and immortality. 

ad 

But whatever may be the reasons for the loss of these efficient 
workers, the churches should at least be as much interested in them 
as in the leaders across the seas. It has a mission at home to those 
that are neither dependent, defective, nor delinquent. Why should 
the church be indifferent to men and women simply because they 
are strong and influential? A religion or any phase of a religion 
which cannot satisfy the intellectual life of its time is as surely 
doomed as a religion which cannot master the conscience of its 
time. One does not need to know much history to see this. 

What shall the church do to prevent the loss of these modern 
men and women ? 

For one thing, its teachers and preachers must live in today’s 
thinking. Homiletical cleverness, oratorical persuasiveness, eccle- 
siastical authority will not avail with men and women whose eyes 
have once been used in a methodical search for truth. Such 
honesty may bring its possessor bitter experiences, misrepresenta- 
tion, loss of position, but the honesty quite as truly as the blood 
of martyrs has been the seed of the living church. 

Either Christianity will compel the assent of honest men of 
modern training, or it is doomed to become in America what it is 
in Europe: the patron and protégé of ignorance. 

@ 

Great causes can be hindered by little men. In its zeal to save 

the world, let the church not forget to save its own saviors. 
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Any report on the religious life and 
work in state universities and state 
colleges made at present must be some- 
what incomplete. There is no standard 
accepted, either by the churches or by 
the universities, by which to satisfacto- 
rily determine religious conditions. The 
enterprise of the churches in providing 
directly for the religious needs of the 
students is new and has not yet reached 
all the institutions, and only a few of 
these keep records that give information 
regarding the religious life of either 
faculty or students. 

To secure material for this report 
one person at each of the eighty-five 
state universities and colleges was asked 
to make a careful study. The men 
selected were in a position to reach both 
the university authorities and the local 
churches, and they were supplied with 
carefully prepared blanks on which to 
make the report. At the time this re- 
port is written returns have been re- 
ceived from 50 institutions. Some have 
replied that the information asked for 
could not be secured; others made no 
reply. 

This survey is undertaken with two 


assumptions: first, that religion is a 
necessary part of all education and that 
any system of education that makes no 
provision for religion is defective; second, 
that the separation of church and state 
places such limitations upon a state 
institution that it is unable to make the 
adequate provision for the religious 
needs of students which is required 
without the co-operation of the churches. 
The restrictions imposed by the laws 
and customs of the states vary greatly, 
and some institutions take advantage 
of the restrictions and pay slight at- 
tention to religion, while others take 
advantage of favoring conditions and 
make provision for a limited amount 
of religious instruction; but it is under- 
stood that even under the most favorable 
conditions the state may not do all that 
is required. 

The three factors in the problem are: 
(x) the university, (2) the voluntary 
Student Associations, (3) the churches. 
It must be taken for granted that no 
array of statistics can portray the 
spiritual forces at work, for as there are 
powers of evil working in darkness, so 
there are influences for good that are 
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unseen and unknown except in their 
effects, and these effects are so far- 
reaching that they cannot be gathered 
up in a report; but there are facts and 
tendencies which can be discovered and 
which need to be known if there is to be 
a solution of what is acknowledged to 
be a most difficult problem, namely, the 
maintenance of state-supported educa- 
tion without the sacrifice of religious 
ideals. 

Providing for the religious needs of 
students should include public worship, 
imstruction in the Bible and other reli- 
gious subjects, counsel in personal reli- 
gion and choice of vocation, and training 
for and practice in Christian social 
service. 


1. The University 


These state universities are fine 
examples of social service for the good 
of the community. It is a genuine 
religious motive which prompts this 
service, even when it is not openly 
recognized by those rendering the 
service. The churches have inspired 
the public with the religious spirit until 
it has come to pass that cities, counties, 
and states are maintaining institutions 
which were once left entirely to the 
churches, such as hospitals, charities of 
many sorts, and schools, from the kin- 
dergarten to the university. The great 
public-school system is a monument to 
the power of religion and an evidence 
of the success of the churches. If in 
the administration the religious spirit 
becomes lost, this is due to some serious 
neglect which should be corrected; it 
is not due to the genius of the system 
itself. As an example of this, one of the 
state universities was founded by a 


church which later gave over to the 
state the entire property under an agree- 
ment that the state would forever main- 
tain on that campus a college of liberal 
arts. A reading of the history of this 
transaction will convince anyone that 
the church entered into this agreement 
because it regarded a college of liberal 
arts as a distinctively religious institu- 


tion, and it made no provision for the 


teaching of religious subjects or for 
public worship. Under state control 
this particular institution has lost the 
traditions of the founders. In most 
universities the connection of the church 
is not so clearly traced as in this one 
instance, but back of all of them is the 
same influence. Whenever a_ public 
school or university has lost its interest 
in the churches and in definite religious 
instruction, it will usually be found that 
the churches are at fault, in that they 
have ceased to inspire the institution 
with the religious spirit. 

The contribution of these institu- 
tions to the improvement of social, in- 
dustrial, and economic conditions and 
the unselfish service rendered in research 
laboratory, experiment station, and class- 
room, by men who might by the same 
labor gain personal wealth, has a definite 
religious value. 

The attention given to the develop- 
ment of the physical life of the students 
in the modern university gymnasium, 
the thorough physical examination, the 
counsel given as to physical habits, the 
training intended to overcome physical 
defects and harmoniously to develop the 
body, is a necessary part of religious 
education. Many of the state uni- 
versities have developed this line of 
work to a point of high efficiency and 
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have established a standard which the 
churches would do well to follow in their 
care of young people. One of the state 
universities employs a staff of twenty- 
five instructors in athletics and physical 
culture in addition to the medical staff. 
The public is informed about competitive 
athletics, but has not yet learned the 
extent to which these institutions are 
increasing their interest in and provision 
for the physical training of each indi- 
vidual student. 

In some institutions there are courses 
offered in religious subjects. There are 
not many of these courses, and the 
number of students taking them is very 
small when compared with the total 
number. The significant fact in this 
connection is that if some state univer- 
sities have found a way by which the 
material of religion may be taught from 
the point of view of scholarship without 
prejudice for or against any church, 
there would seem to be no reason why 
the amount and value of this instruction 
should not be increased. 

When the churches co-operate in 
providing instruction for religious values, 
they will make it easier for the state to 
provide curriculum courses in the biblical 
languages and literature and in the 
history, psychology, and philosophy of 
religion for scholarship values. 

In a few instances university credit 
is given for courses in religion provided 
by the churches on independent founda- 
tions. How far this type of work is to 
develop is an open question of real 
interest. It has gone far enough to 
make clear two things: first, that the 
instruction should be given in an 
organized school or college which is 
definitely affiliated with the university, 


so that the work may have proper super- 
vision; and second, that the distinction 
between curriculum and religious values 
be kept clearly in mind. It is possible 
to teach the material of religion without 
teaching religion. 

Examples of what may be done on 
independent foundations affiliated with 
the state universities are Wesley College 
at the University of North Dakota, the 
Association of Religious Teachers in the 
University of Texas, and the Christian 
Bible Chair at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

In the provision for worship in the 
university chapel there is a decline. 
As the number of buildings increases, as 
they are scattered over a larger and 
larger area of campus, and as the number 
of students increases, it becomes more 
difficult to get a considerable number 
together for daily chapel. The faculty 
and student body in a large state uni- 
versity is complex in religious affiliation, 
and this condition makes it difficult— 
in some instances practically impossible 
—to provide a service of worship accept- 
able to all. The fact that so many 
institutions maintain the chapel exercise 
is evidence of the deep interest of some 
members of the faculty. 

Table I gives report as to the chapel, 
but it must be read with the understand- 
ing that the term “chapel” does not 
mean the same in all places. One report 
states, ‘‘Ten or more years ago we had 
voluntary chapel service daily, but it 
died of inanition. Semiweekly services 
were substituted. At first these were 
religious, but this has not been so for 
six or seven years. There is no singing 
of hymns, no prayer is offered, the Bible 
is not read.” Another states, “For- 
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merly chapel assembly for thirty minutes 
every day, now once a week. Usually 
some strong speaker, many of them 
ministers. Most of the addresses have 
a strong religious tone.” At best the 
chapel service is brief and more or less 
formal and is not a substitute for the 
church service. The succession of lead- 
ers and speakers cannot grip the life and 
conscience of students as can a pastor 
who deals with their life problems week 
after week and who comes to know them 
intimately. 


The Faculty 


The number of the faculty who are 
members of and active workers in the 
local churches is an important factor in 
the problem. It is an accepted principle 
of university administration that ecclesi- 
astical and political questions are not 
to be considered in making appoint- 
ments, and it is clearly improper for 
any church to exert influence, directly 
or indirectly, for an appointment to the 
faculty from its membership. The 
genius of these American institutions 
requires that they be kept free from all 
sectarian influence. In making this 
survey no attempt was made to inquire 
into the personal life of the faculty 
members. Pastors of local churches 
were asked to report the number of the 
university staff who were, (2) members 
of the church or congregation—that is, 
those who were known to be interested 
in any way in the support of the church; 
(b) officials of the church, and (c) those 
who were teachers of Bible or other 
religious classes. 

The fear of sectarian prejudice is 
wholesome when it leads a man to a 
position where he becomes a great 
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Christian rather than a small sectarian, 
and the free atmosphere of the state 
university is favorable to the develop- 
ment of this much-needed type of reli- 
gious leader. But it is important that 
the leaders do not march too far in 
advance of the army. Those who are 
interested in the advance of religion 
will naturally ally themselves with the 
organized forces, and as the case now 
stands these forces are the churches. 
Table II gives the returns from the 
three questions. Only a minority take 
active part in the church life as officers 
and teachers. In 47 universities with 
7,545 in the faculties, 726 are officers 
of the church and 502 are teachers in 
these churches. Of those reported as 
members no distinction is made between 
communicants and those who are only 
members of the congregation. There 
are inaccuracies in this part of the report 
due in part to the failure of the churches 
in securing information and in part to 
the reticence of the faculties. Of the 
others little is known. Their number is 
3,472 out of a total of 7.454. Many of 
these may be deeply interested in 
religion; some of them feel that they are 
in advance of the churches and that the 
churches are to be ignored in planning 
for the advance movements; some are 
indifferent to the entire subject; some 
are hostile. Whatever uncertainty there 
may be as to the meaning of this part 
of the survey, it is clearly evident that 
the churches have not kept pace with 
the growth of the universities and have, 
by their own neglect, lost much of their 
rightful leadership in education. 
Under normal conditions men and 
women employed to teach in colleges 
and universities ought to take an active 
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interest in the organized religious life 
of the community in which they live. 
In a state institution, where so many 
things conspire to exclude religion, it is 
more important that the instructor unite 
with some church where he will be free 
to exert a positive influence. Many of 
these instructors are specialists in narrow 
fields of learning and lack the training 
that would fit them to deal with the 
religious life of their students in any 
broad way, but this is an added reason 
why they should ally themselves with a 
church where they will secure the train- 
ing which will lift them out of the nar- 
rowness of their restricted field and 
fit them for real leadership among their 
students. 

That so many in these faculties are 
detached and remote from the commu- 
nity churches indicates an abnormal con- 
dition for which the several churches 
are largely responsible. In view of the 
fact that these institutions are rapidly 
growing in size and influence and that 
the evidence at hand seems to indicate 
that the estrangement between the 
churches and the campus increases with 
the growth of the university, it is clear 
that definite steps must be taken to 
bring about a normal relation between 
the faculties and the churches if the 
universities are properly to serve the 
states which support them. 


The Students 


Table III gives the figures obtained 
by the last religious census taken of 
the students in the institutions named. 
The accuracy of these figures varies. 
Where the university has taken this 
census for several years, the students 
have become accustomed to giving the 


information as a part of the social statis- 
tics required by the university. In such 
instances the figures are fairly accurate. 
In many instances the census is taken by 
volunteers and is not complete. In a 
few universities the undue fear of sec- 
tarian bias still prevents the taking of 
this census. This fear of religious ques- 
tions is a weakness on the part of the 
universities. It has come down from a 
time when the sects were at war with 
each other and when scholarly men who 
desired peace withdrew from the con- 
tention. Some universities have not 
discovered that the war is over, and it 
is the duty of the churches to proclaim 
the fact by uniting on a constructive 
program which will leave no place for 
contention. 

Table ITI clearly indicates that the 
student body in a large university is too 
complex to be dealt with by any one 
organization or church; that the solu- 
tion of this difficult problem must come 
through a new type of unselfish, active, 
daily co-operation of all the churches 
in interest in a given university. The 
churches responsible for this program 
are those having a considerable number 
of students in that university. 

It was not possible to discover in 
all cases how many of those giving a 
church preference were communicants. 
This distinction was made in some cases. 
Of a total of 13,270 giving church prefer- 
ence there were 8,867—or 66 per cent— 
communicants. 

The column marked ‘No Informa- 
tion” includes students in summer and 
other short courses, but also includes a 
large number in regular courses who 
either refuse or neglect to make the re- 
turn. Where it has been possible to 


reach students personally in this class, 
many are found who come from church 
homes and many who are communi- 
cants in their home churches, but who 
for various reasons desire to be free 
from the church during their stay in the 
university. 

This table shows what churches have 
enough students in each university to 
call for the employment of a pastor or 
pastors and indicates the churches that 
can easily co-operate in a union enter- 
prise. The number of churches in 
interest in each institution is so small 
and so clearly defined that there is no 
danger either of unworthy competition 
or of forming an unwieldy organization 
of churches in co-operation. 


2. Student Christian Associations 


The Student Christian Associations 
were the first to enter the field. In 
doing this they earned the praise of the 
churches. The fact that they have been 
unable to solve the problem without the 
direct approach of the churches to their 
own students is due to conditions over 
which they have no control, and does 
not subject them to criticism. The 
history of the movement is, in brief, 
somewhat as follows: 

The several churches in America 
have from the beginning met their 
responsibility for Christian education 
by founding and maintaining colleges. 
Of the 569 colleges and universities 
reported by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, 359 are under 
church control, and of the 145 reported 
as non-sectarian the majority are defi- 
nitely affiliated with some one denomina- 
tion. 
In these colleges the Student Asso- 
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ciations were organized after the pattern 
of the young people’s societies in the 
churches, on the plan of student initia- 
tive and student leadership of classes 
and other activities, and are adapted 
to meet the needs of students where 
there is adult guidance for the Bible 
and other classes and activities. The 
president and faculty members are in 
the position of pastors to the student 
leaders. In the church college the 
student body is homogeneous, as com- 
pared with that in the large state 
university, and the total number of 
students is much smaller. Of the 359 
colleges only 13 report one thousand 
or more students and only two report 
two thousand or more. 

Conditions in the large state univer- 
sity are entirely different. Here is a 
community of from one to six or seven 
thousand people, with greatly varied 
interests, and the number is steadily 
increasing. The complexity is not 
merely a matter of religious affilia- 
tion, but grows out of many conditions. 
There are distinct sorority, fraternity, 
and other social groups, and social 
distinctions caused by the various 
schools and departments of instruc- 
tion. For many purposes the students 
fall into groups of varying size. For 
religious education and for all the 
activities finding expression in worship 
and in service they must be dealt with 
in groups. As to how many should 
comprise the ideal group there may be 
no agreement, but when the purpose 
is understood to be the thorough train- 
ing of each individual, there can be no 
question but that the number lies some- 
where between two hundred and five 
hundred. 
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It is one thing to build up an institu- 
tion that shall have in its membership 
the picked men from the entire body of 
students; it is a different and far more 
important enterprise to provide for the 
religious needs of the entire student 
body. The Associations in the large 
state universities are attempting the 
former, and have increased the emphasis 
on the institution by bringing in the 
large Association building, patterned 
after the buildings which have been so 
eminently successful in the cities where 
they are needed. In a university where 
there is provided for all students the 
gymnasium, library, reading-rooms, and 
social centers, and where there are no 
transients needing the dormitory rooms 
and restaurant, it seems unwise to call 
upon the churches to support these 
features. In at least some of the uni- 
versities the energy and money required 
to maintain and develop the Association 
as an institution have interfered with its 


original purpose and it has become a 


competitor rather than a helper of the 
churches. 

Where the student-led Bible classes 
are scattered through a large student 
body without competent adult guidance 
they tend to become superficial, and 
where this is the only religious instruc- 
tion the student receives and it stands 
in contrast with the expert instruction 
given him in other subjects it often 
fails to hold his respect. 

It needs to be repeated that these 
Associations deserve praise for attempt- 
ing the solution of a problem which the 
churches entirely neglected, but it is 
now time for the churches to come to- 
gether with a plan for meeting actual 
conditions. A central clearing-house is 


needed for all the churches in interest 
in each university. The Student Asso- 
ciations, by reason of their history and 
organization, should be best fitted to 
perform this function, but to do this 
will require a reorganization on a demo- 
cratic basis by which the accredited 
representatives of the churches will come 
into its management. The university 
pastor should be placed in the same 
relation to the work of the association in 
the state university as the president 
maintains in the church college. 


3. The Church 


The churches that enter this field 
must understand at the outset that any 
emphasis upon sectarianism, any at- 
tempt to use this enterprise to build up 
the church as an end in itself, will be a: 
source of almost fatal weakness. The 
emphasis in religious education must be 
here, as it ought to be everywhere, 
placed upon the individual and not 
upon the institution. Whenever we be- 
come more interested in building up 
a church, an association, or a college 
than in serving the community, we have 
gone a long way on the wrong road. 

On the other hand, the demand that 
all unite in one church at the university 
and that all denominational lines be | 
obliterated—in short, that there be ac- 
complished at the university within the 
short period of the student’s residence 
what all Christendom has failed to 
accomplish in centuries—cannot be said 
to meet the needs. Students are like 
other people, and this demand cannot 
be met. Those who ask for a single big. 
church which is to meet the needs of the 
entire institution have had little actual 
experience either with churches or with 
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students. If this plan ever gets a fair 
trial it will result in building another 
church which will meet the needs of a 
limited number. 

This demand, however, grows out of 
a feeling that the state university offers 
a unique opportunity for emphasizing 
the great fundamental truths of religion 
and for developing a strong leadership. 
The liberal intellectual atmosphere of 
the university discourages the growth 
of narrow sectarianism, and there is so 
much vague generalization regarding 
religion that very many look upon 
loyalty to a church as evidence of nar- 
rowness. This sort of teaching sends 
men into the world unattached; it is a 
breadth of view that is narrowing in 
its results. It too often leaves the 
graduates with only a general interest 
in religion as a subject for discussion, 
but without either motive or plan for 
Christian service. A report from one in- 
stitution where students are encouraged 
to take this broad view and to go about 
among the churches without attaching 
themselves to any one, states: “Some 
of the churches that have tried this 
are disappointed. The students float 
around and do not connect with any 
church; rather, they sample them all. 
The fact is that many like to go around 
and see and hear what the churches have 
to offer. Many study on Sunday and 
go nowhere; some do not study on 
Sunday and still go nowhere.” 

The problem will not be solved until 
the local churches are developed as 
effective agencies for religious education 
and the students brought into these 
churches. This is a large task, larger 
than any church can accomplish with- 
out help, but with help it can be done. 


The universities are showing us the way. 
They are beginning to deal directly with 
every interest in the state except religion. 
Through their research laboratories, 
extension departments, experiment sta- 
tions, the short courses for farmers, 
housekeepers, and others, they are bring- 
ing the results of modern scholarship 
directly into the homes, the factories, 
the farms, and all the industries of the 
state. They are vitalizing the state 
with the spirit, the method, and the 
results of scholarship. It is the duty 
of the church to vitalize scholarship 
with the spirit of Christ. The university 
sends its experts out to all parts of the 
state to meet the people directly, and 
then it brings the people, old and young, 
into the university. This is a new 
movement and has not yet reached all 
the universities, but it is sure to spread 
to all. The churches must follow the 
same plan, send their experts into the 
university and bring the members of 
the university into the churches. 

The universities more than welcome 
the churches; they recognize the need 
and their own limitations. President 
Van Hise, who has carefully studied the 
problem and has had unusual oppor- 
tunity for watching the methods and 
results of the work by the churches, says 
that this work must be done by the 
churches if it is to be done, and that it 
is better done than if the university were 
free to employ chaplains and direct the 
work itself. Religion is the business 
of the church, as it can never be of the 
state. 

New as the enterprise of the churches 
is, enough ‘has been accomplished to 
prove conclusively that the work is a 
success and that what is needed now is 
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a wise development of the plans already 
in use. This plan requires careful prep- 
aration on the part of the churches. 

First, the local church at the uni- 
versity center through which the church 
at large must operate needs to maintain 
a religious life of high order. The 
message of its pulpit and the teaching of 
its classes must be clear, definite, and 
sincere. This is true, not because the 
student requires preaching and teaching 
of any peculiar type—on the contrary 
he is like other men and is quick to 
resent being preached at as though he 
were in a class by himself—but because 
as a transient in the community, busy 
with many things, he will not bother 
to listen to the message of the church 
unless it comes to him with the attract- 
iveness of power that reaches his con- 
science and life. He has none of the 
pride in the church as an institution that 
often keeps the citizen member loyal 
to the church when it has ceased to 
minister either to his life or to that of 
the community. The pulpit must not 
compete with the classroom. The 
preacher must lead the intellectual life 
and know what faculty and students 
are reading and thinking, but he must 
know his science and philosophy so 
well that he can afford to forget them 
when he is preaching. 

Second, the church must make read- 
justments that will cost its members 
the sacrifice of personal convenience and 
of money, if it is to take into its life and 
work a large number of students each 
year. Some churches have been unwill- 
ing to make this sacrifice; others have 
been slowly persuaded to make it under 
the strong leadership of the pastor and 
a few members, but enough have accom- 


plished the change to demonstrate that 
there is no mission at home or abroad 
of more importance in the bringing in 
of the Kingdom of God than the one 
given to the church that is unselfishly 
and vigorously ministering each year 
to a great company of students who are 
soon to scatter to the ends of the earth 
and to carry the inspiration of its spirit 
and message into enlightened social 
service. A very few of these students 
enter the ministry or go into foreign 
mission work. They are the lawyers, 
the physicians, the engineers, the busi- 
ness men, the leaders in every vocation. 

Third, there must be a staff of experts 
employed in addition to the preachers 
in charge of the churches. Our Protes- 
tant polity makes no provision for the 
ecclesiastical position of these men, and 
no title has been discovered which 
properly describes their work. At pres- 
ent we call them University Pastors, | 
but they are independent of the uni- 
versity, being employed by the churches 
to work in the university, and their work 
is much more than is implied in the word 
“pastors.” ‘They are the accredited 
ambassadors of the church at the court 
of the state. They are trained and 
experienced experts in Christian educa- 
tion dealing with the most difficult and 
delicate problems of life at the one 
period when this dealing can be most 
effective. The child learns by imitation; 
when he is old enough to enter college 
he is ready and able to lay aside his 
former habits of thought and life and 
to take on new ones that appeal to his 
reason. He is now an idealist, looking 
for fundamental principles by which 
to guide his life. No department of 
learning requires such skill and wisdom 
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as is required to deal with the religious 
problems of the college student, for 
religion here means the entire inner life 
of the man as he is making his own 
adjustment to his own personal prob- 
lems, to society, and to God. 

Fourth, representatives of the several 
churches must co-operate and supple- 
ment each other’s work, because only 
by this sort of unselfish helpfulness to 
each other can they convince the stu- 
dents that they are not propagandists 
working to build up some church or 
institution, and because the material 
of a religious education is so varied and 
rich that one man can handle only a 
part of it. In the selection of men there 
should be consultation with the men 
already employed, so that each one will 
be selected with the view of his supply- 
ing a missing part in the round of sub- 
jects already provided for. Appoint- 
ments made in this way will result in 
an unofficial but very effective faculty 
of religious instruction. 

The number of students uniting with 
the churches during their stay in the uni- 
versity and the number of candidates for 
the ministry and the missionary life is not 
a fair test of the success of this work, 
as it is not the custom for students to 
unite with the church while in college 
and students looking to the ministry 
usually go to the church college. In 
addition to this the majority of state- 
university students are in technical 
courses fitting for callings other than 
the ministry. Moreover, the direct ap- 
proach of the church to its own students 
is so new that in many quarters it is 
scarcely understood. To those who 
understand these things it is significant 
that in 41 state institutions last year, 


3,335 students united with the local 
churches, and there are 458 candidates 
for the Christian ministry and mission- 
ary life. 

The following statement of general 
principles was adopted by the Council 
of Church Boards of Education held in 
Washington, D.C., January 13 to 15, 
1914. 

I. This Council of Church Boards of 
Education, by virtue of its constitution, 
should be advisory to and should strive to 
unite the various Christian movements on 
behalf of students, including the Church 
Student Pastor Movements, the Student 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the Chapel 
Activities of university corporations, and 
the Church Societies. 

II. National Church Boards should be 
encouraged to place in the field special 
Supervisory Secretaries, who would have 
direct supervision over their own representa- 
tives in local organizations and would in- 
vestigate the work which is being done for 
their own students in institutions where 
they do not have special representatives. 
These Boards should also send their national 
recruiting officers for the ministry at home 
and abroad, social service, and evangelism 
into the local institutions to work with the 
students through the local clearing-house 
associations. 

III. Local churches in university com- 
munities should be equipped for student 
work and should accept as affiliated mem- 
bers all students of their own communion 
who attend the university and provide for 
their proper pastoral care while they are in 
the university. 

This Council, while recognizing the need 
of pursuing different policies based upon 
local conditions at each university center, 
affirms its unalterable conviction that 
pastoral care of students, leading up to 
contact with the local church, is absolutely 
necessary to the success of the movement 
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and the spiritual welfare of the student 
body. 

IV. The churches should be represented 
in a university by a clearing-house associa- 
tion constituted somewhat as follows: 

1) The membership to consist of all 
evangelical church members of the institu- 
tion. 

2) The Board of Control to be church- 
men officially representing and appointed 
by the different communions which enter 
the organization. 

3) The employed staff to be church 
representatives appointed by the proper 
church authorities in consultation with the 
local board and supported by the denomina- 
tions and the local board, together with such 
others as may be chosen and supported by 
the local board. 

4) This internal organization should 
have men’s and women’s departments 
affiliated in some democratic way with the 
American Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

5) The local and national staff should be 
college men specially adapted to student 
work, with theological training and church 
experience if possible, and in most cases 
ordained clergymen. 

TABLE I 
STATE UNIVERSITIES: CHAPEL SERVICES 


In some instances the chapel service 
includes Scripture reading and prayer; in 
others it is the occasion for university 
announcements and occasional addresses 
without Scripture reading or prayer. 

Of the 50 institutions reporting, 15 have 


no regular chapel service. 

Institutions per week 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute......... 6 
University of Alabama................ 5 
University of Colorado................ 5 
Colorado State Agricultural College. .... 3 
Connecticut Agricultural College ....... 5 
Georgia School of Technology.......... 6 
University of Idaho................... I 


Towa State College of Agriculture....... 5 
Iowa State Teachers College........... 5 
University of Kansas................. 2 
State University of Kentucky.......... I 
University of Maine................+- 5 
University of Minnesota............... 3 
University of Mississippi.............. 5 
University of New Mexico............. 2 
North Dakota Agricultural College ..... I 
University of North Dakota........... I 
Ohio State University. ................ I 
University of Oklahoma............... I 
University of Oregon.................. I 
Pennsylvania State College............ 5 
University of Pennsylvania............ 5 
Clemson Agricultural College (South 
South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
University of South Dakota........... I 
Agricultural College of Utah........... 5 
University of Vermont................ 6 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. ......... 6 
University of Virginia................. I 
University of Wyoming............... I 
The 15 institutions having no regular 
chapel service are: 
University of California 
Colorado School of Mines 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
University of Iowa 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
University of Michigan 
Michigan Agricultural College 
Michigan College of Mines 
University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
New Mexico College of Agriculture 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

University of Washington 

University of Wisconsin 
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TABLE II 
StaTe UNIVERSITIES: RELATION oF Facutty Mempers To CauRcHES 
Total in Ni Church | Bible-Class 
or 
Institutions Faculty Congrega- Officials | Teachers 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute............ 49 42 7 18 bX) 
University of Alabama................... 26 16 10 I 4 
University of California.................. 677 gr 586 25 9 
University of Colorado.................. 112 5° 62 10 7 
Colorado State Agricultural College. ....... 70 36 34 14 14 
rado School of Mines................ 23 7 16 3 4 
Connecticut Agricultural College.......... 31 26 5 5 2 
Georgia School of Technology............. 63 57 6 13 20 
OF 13 48 25 4 
University of Illinois....................- 543 429 114 83 39 
Towa — of Agriculture and 
250 172 78 27 12 
Iowa State go 17 13 24 23 
State University of Iowa................. 163 145 18 36 aI 
126 53 73 13 7 
Massachusetts Agricultural College........ 56 5 51 2 2 
341 186 155 36 12 
Michigan Agricultural College............. 130 68 62 8 2 
Michigan College of Mines............... 25 15 10 
University of Mississippi...............-. 27 25 2 9 9 
University of Missouri................... 297 120 177 20 8 
University of 228 77 25 19 
University of New 17 12 5 I 2 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
580 223 357 13 17 
North Dakota Agricultural College........ 65 53 12 7 4 
State University. ................... 250 97 153 22 17 
56 54 2 13 13. 
University of Oklahoma.................. 76 54 22 13 10 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Pennsylvania State College............... 223 130 93 
Clemson Agricultural (South Caro- 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture 
60 41 19 II 8 
University of South Dakota.............. 46 36 10 10 7 
Agricultural College of Utah.............. 83 2 81 “Ee. reer 
University of Vermont................... 106 92 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute............. 54 53 I 18 18 
University of Virginia.................... 52 30 22 8 9 
University of Washington................ 180 129 5r 6 13 
University of Wisconsin. 624 297 327 69 31 
University of Wyoming.................. 55 44 II 13 12 
7,545 4,073 3,472 726 502 


No distinction is made between those who are communicants and those who are more or less regular attendants. _ 
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REGENERATION IN PLANTS 


JOHN M. COULTER, PH.D. 
Professor of Botany, University of Chicago 


Theology, in the nature of the case, must use analogies to express the relation between 


man and God. In the past religious analogies have been those of politics, of paternity, - 


or of law. The rise of the biological sciences has affected all types of thinking and has 
given a new group of analogies as well as technical terms to other sciences than this. It 


is in the hope of assisting theology to appropriate this dominant type of thinking that 


the BIBLICAL WORLD will occasionally print articles dealing with biological matters. 
The present article by a distinguished botanist contains a description of the life process, 
which abounds in suggestive parallels to that of spiritual life. Indeed, one cannot help 
— inquiring whether they may not be something more than analogies. 


This title does not contain the impli-' 


cation that regeneration does not occur 
among animals, but simply that the 
facts in reference to it with which I am 
most familiar have been obtained from 
experimental work with plants. Atten- 
tion was called to the phenomenon of 
regeneration probably first in connection 
with animals, when in 1744 Trembley 
sectioned hydras in various ways, and 
found that each piece was able to pro- 
duce the lost parts. Later, similar ex- 
periments were performed with worms, 
as the earth worms. It was found that 
if such a worm be cut in two, the tail 
end produces a head, and the head end 
a tail. As the experimental study of 
regeneration was extended to include 
other animals and plants, the applica- 
tion of the term became extended, and 
somewhat indefinite. It is necessary, 
therefore, to define regeneration. 
Strictly, regeneration means the res- 
toration of a part that has been removed. 
For example, if a starfish loses an arm, 
a new arm is developed. If a root tip 
is cut off not far from the apex, a new 


tip is developed. The cells of the cut 
surface grow and restore the lost part. 
If the apex of the growing frond of cer- 
tain ferns is split, each half re-forms the 
removed half. In these cases regenera- 
tion is strictly the restoration of a lost 
part. 
On the other hand, if a root tip be 
cut farther back than in the case men- 
tioned above, the cells of the cut sur- 
face do not form a new tip, but the cells 
behind organize a new growing point, 
and a new root replaces the old one that 
was mutilated. In many cases, if a 
stem is cut away from a root, the stump 
of the stem does not grow and replace 
the lost parts, but an entirely new stem 
arises from the root. Likewise most 
stems when removed from roots can be 
made to produce new roots. In all these 
cases there is not strictly a restoration of 
lost parts, but the development of a new 
structure that replaces the old one. In 
other words, it is replacement rather 
than restoration; but so far as the work- 
ing body of the plant as a whole is con- 
cerned, it amounts to the same thing. 
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Another situation must be included. 
In trimming trees, for example, if the tip 
of the tree or of a branch is cut off, new 
branches arise, but none of them would 
have appeared if the old branch tips had 
not been removed. In this case, how- 
ever, the new branches arise from what 
are called latent buds, growing points 
already organized, but prevented from 
developing by the growth of the old 
branches. The new branches replace the 
old ones, but they are not formed de 
novo; their primordia already exist and 
are simply stimulated to growth. 

There are, therefore, at least three 
distinct categories included in what is 
called regeneration: (1) the literal resto- 
ration of a lost part, so that the old organ 
or structure is mended; (2) the organi- 
zation of a new structure that replaces 
the old one; and (3) the stimulation 
into growth of an organ already started, 
but for some reason forbidden to develop. 
These categories make it evident that 
regeneration merges insensibly into ordi- 
nary vegetative growth, and that regen- 
eration is not really different from 
ordinary growth. 

This leads necessarily to an explana- 
tion of what growth means. The body 
of a plant consists of an innumerable 
number of units, called cells. The term 
cell is misleading, for the real unit is 
an organized bit of the living sub- 
stance (protoplasm) called the protoplast, 
which in plants usually incases itself 
with a wall. Protoplasm is the ma- 
terial, and the protoplast is a definite 
organization of this material; in other 
words, it might be regarded as proto- 
plasm individualized. The living plant 
body, therefore, is a congeries of proto- 
plasts, not isolated within their cell walls, 
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but communicating with one another 
by protoplasmic strands. All the proto- 
plasts, therefore, are in living connec- 
tion. This fact is necessary to know if 
one is to understand how one part of a 
plant can affect another part. 

Among the many powers that belong 
to protoplasts, the one that relates to 
this discussion is the power of self- 
division. A protoplast divides in such 
a way that each of the two new proto- 
plasts contains an equal share of every 
structure that belonged to the parent 
protoplast. The mechanism by which 
this equal division is accomplished is 
one of the most elaborate and interest- 
ing mechanisms known in plants and 
animals. The new protoplasts enlarge 
until they equal in size the parent proto- 
plast, and thus two new cells replace 
one old cell. This means growth, but 
it is also the fundamental process of 
reproduction and inheritance. It is a 
function of a protoplast, therefore, to 
divide and to produce new cells, and 
in so doing to pass on to the new cells 
its own structure. In a plant body, 
however, many cells become what are 
called permanent cells, forming per- 
manent tissue, which means that they 
do not divide to form new cells. It does 
not follow that such cells have lost the 
power of division, for almost any per- 
manent cells can be stimulated to divi- 
sion, and thus become dividing cells 
again. 

It is easy to follow the successive 
generations of dividing cells as they 
build up an organ or a structure of the 
body, but the baffling problem as yet is 
the far-reaching, directing influence that 
determines the particular kind of organ 
or structure which these dividing cells 
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build. The important things to remem- 
ber, however, so far as regeneration is 
concerned, are that any protoplast can 
produce new cells; that it can be stimu- 
lated into division even if it has ceased 
dividing; and that the generations of 
cells it produces may form a complete 
organ or structure. ; 

It is as difficult to distinguish re- 
generation from reproduction as to 
distinguish it from growth. It is very 
common for a group of vegetative cells 
to produce a new individuai. In fact, 
much of our plant culture depends upon 
this. A potato tuber and a hyacinth 
bulb are merely aggregates of vegetative 
cells, but under certain conditions they 
produce new individuals, which is 
what is technically called reproduction. 
Spores and eggs, which are single cells, 
show the same power. The difference 
between reproduction and regeneration, 
therefore, is simply that in regeneration 
certain lost parts are restored or replaced, 
while in reproduction all the parts are 
gone, and therefore all the parts are 
reproduced. 

It is obvious, therefore, that cell divi- 
sion is the fundamental process which 
results in growth, in regeneration, or in 
reproduction; it produces a new indi- 
vidual, or it repairs an old individual, or 
it merely causes an individual to grow. 
This statement fits regeneration into its 
setting as simply one expression of a 
general power which belongs to all 
protoplasts. 

When the phenomena of regeneration 
began to accumulate, some explanation 
was sought. If regeneration had been 
associated at first with growth and 
reproduction, as simply one expression 
of a general power possessed by all pro- 


toplasts, many of the “explanations” 
would never have been advanced. For 
example, it was suggested that regenera- 
tion is caused by the wound stimulus; 
that is, the very act that removes a 
structure arouses the remaining cells 
to an activity that restores it. Another 
suggestion was that the loss of a part 
necessarily disturbs the nutritive rela- 
tions of a plant, and this results in a 
growth stimulus. It was also proposed 
that changes in the water content of a 
plant, resulting from a loss of a part, 
might also result in the unusual growth 
represented by regeneration. These are 
but samples of the many “explanations” 
advanced; some of them resting upon a 
considerable body of evidence, and some 
of them purely speculative. 

When the problem was taken up 
seriously and completely, and all the 
proposed explanations tested, one by 
one, the case seemed to become clear. 
The wound stimulus, the disturbed nu- 
tritive relations, the change in water 
content, and the whole brood of “expla- 
nations” were proved to be entirely 
inadequate. Investigators began to 
realize the relationship of regeneration 
to growth and reproduction, and, there- 
fore, that the explanation of it must be 
due chiefly to inherent powers in the 
plant itself. 

It will be remembered that when a 
part is removed, as in the pruning of 
trees, dormant primordia are stimulated 
to develop which otherwise would re- 
main dormant. At the same time, the 
removal of a part, as a stem or a root, 
starts the development of primordia 
when they do not exist. Still further, 
it was found by experiment that one 
does not have to remove one structure so 
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that another may be allowed to develop, 
but he can accomplish the same thing by 
preventing a structure from functioning, 
which is equivalent to its removal so 
far as regeneration is concerned. This, 
of course, would dispose necessarily of 
the wound stimulus idea. The real 
picture of a plant body, therefore, is that 
it is made up of innumerable growing 


points, either organized or potential, 


and that these growing points are held 
in check by the parts already growing. 
The failure of many growing points of a 
plant to develop has been found to be 
due, not to lack of conditions that favor 
growth, as nutrition and moisture, or 
to such external stimuli as light and 
gravity, or to any lack of suitable food 
material, but to some influence inde- 
pendent of all these, which one organ 
is able to exert over other parts, and 
so prevent their growth. If such an 
organ is removed, then growth of the 
inhibited structures occurs. The very 
act of growth of one part, therefore, 
forbids the growth of numerous struc- 
tures which could replace it. What this 
inhibiting influence is that one organ 
exerts over other parts of the body, one 
can hardly imagine, but it is entirely 
probable that it acts along the proto- 
plasmic connections which put all the 
protoplasts into one living system. A 
potential growing point is nothing but a 
group of protoplasts anywhere in the 
body, and these protoplasts are not so 
much stimulated into growth, as per- 
mitted to grow by the removal of some 
structure that has prevented their de- 
velopment. 

A somewhat more detailed account 
of regeneration as shown in Zamia may 
make the facts more definite. Zamia 
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is a small cycad that grows abundantly 
in Florida. The body resembles a 
woody turnip or radish, bearing a crown 
of leaves above, and sending out roots 
below. It was noticed in the field that 
when the top of the stem was sliced off 
with a hoe, a new crown would develop. 
The plant, therefore, seemed to be a 
favorable one for some experimental 
work on regeneration. The crude field 
observations were verified, and in every 
case a decapitated body, if kept in 
growing conditions, developed a new 
top with its crown of leaves. This was 
a case of strict regeneration; that is, the 
restoration of a lost part, the new struc- 
ture becoming an integral part of the old. 
There was no stimulating into develop- 
ment a new structure sprouting out of 
the old to replace it, but the mutilated 
body was made whole again. Moreover, 
the lost part was not a subordinate one, 
but the most prominent and important 
part of the plant. 

The process of regeneration was ob- 
served in detail, and was as follows. 
Through the center of the body there 
extends a hollow woody cylinder, called 
the vascular cylinder because it is a 
conducting system, transporting water 
and the various elaborated foods. At 
the top of the stem this cylinder domes 
over, so that it underlies completely the 
crown of leaves to which it delivers 
water. Nothing is of more fundamental 
importance in the plant than this vascu- 
lar system, for without it the plant 
would be like an animal without a cir- 
culatory system. When Zamia is de- 
capitated, therefore, the top of this 
vascular system is cut off, and the 
cylinder becomes an open, mutilated 
tube. Vascular tissue is the most per- 
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manent tissue in the plant body, and 
therefore least capable of cell division, 
but when regeneration begins in Zamia 
this mutilated vascular system is mended 
first, new vascular tissue being formed 
which connects with the remaining tis- 
sue and domes over the cylinder again. 
After the cylinder is completely restored, 
the new crown of leaves begins to appear, 
and soon the plant is complete again. 

This illustration shows that regenera- 
tion is not necessarily a superficial pro- 
cess, resulting in an excrescent growth 
over a deformed interior, but it is first 
an internal reconstruction, followed by 
the normal development of external 
organs. 

Some recent developments in connec- 
tion with grafting are of interest in this 
connection. When one kind of plant 
is grafted upon another, the process 
by which the mutilated tissues become 
knit together into a continuous living 
body is a process of regeneration. The 
plant into which the graft is inserted 
is called the stock, and the inserted graft 
is called the scion. It has always been 
a question as to the mutual influence 
of stock and scion. They are different 
kinds of plants, with different leaves, 
flowers, and fruits, but in general each 
produces its own characteristic struc- 
tures, although chey have become parts 
of one body. | 

In comparatively recent times, how- 
ever, attention has been called to what 
are termed “graft hybrids,” which 
means that the scion takes on some of 


the characters of the stock, and thus , 


becomes a hybrid. The most interest- 
ing fact in reference to these hybrids 


is that the tissues of the two parent 
plants remain distinct. Sometimes the 
graft hybrid is a mosaic of the two parent 
plants, the tissues from the two dis- 
tinct origins being related to one another 
in patches. But most interesting are 
those graft hybrids in which the tissues 
from one parent invest those from the 
other parent as a mantle. Externally, 
therefore, such a hybrid resembles one 
of the parents exactly, but internally 
its whole structure is that of the other 
parent, and each region produces the 
structures peculiar to itself. Such com- 
posite plants are called “chimaeras,” 
and they deserve the name. It is 
certainly a wonderful structure that com- 
bines in one organic whole tissues re- 
ceived from two sources, and which 
remain distinct. To graft one plant 
into another, therefore, may mean the 
production of a new kind of individual, 
one that is not an ordinary hybrid, in- 
heriting qualities from one parent or the 
other, but combining the structures of 
both, one being the mantle of the other, 
and each doing its own work. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
power of regeneration is as extensive as 
are living cells, and its results are as 
various as are the structures of the 
body. Not only can it restore lost 
parts to a mutilated structure, make a 
new structure to replace one that is 
lost, and call into activity dormant 
structures that have been held in check 
by the vigor of other parts, but it can 
also take two individuals and make a 
composite organism in which neither 
individuality is lost, but both live 
together as one body. 
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MODERN THEOLOGY AND THE PREACHING 
OF THE GOSPEL 


V. THE DEITY OF CHRIST IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN THOUGHT 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, PH.D., D.D. 
Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary 
Author of “‘Christian Theology in Outline’’ 


Anyone who thinks there is no interest in the question of the Person of Jesus is 
certainly unacquainted with the temper of Christianity. The desire of the intelligent 
Christian is not to believe less, but more intensely, in Jesus. The difficulty which he 
jinds is not with him, but with the interpretations which may have been put upon him. 
He wishes to make Jesus real to himself in terms of Jesus’ highest value. 

That is the state of mind in which tens of thousands of thoughtful men and women 
find themselves. In the May number of the BrBLicAL WoRLD we printed an article 
by Professor Miller, of Princeton University, discussing the New Testament concep- 
tion of Jesus’ divinity, but this article by Professor Brown faces the same issue from 
the point of view of a theologian rather than that of a student of the New Testament. 
Both of these articles will of course be read discriminatingly, but both alike cannot fail to 
make an impression of a vital trust in Jesus as the supreme revelation of God, which 
is superior to any formal assent to inherited creeds. In both cases we see how thought- 
ful men, by different methods, are seeking to re-express to their day those fundamental 
religious valuations of Jesus as Divine Savior which found expression in earlier centu- 
ries in philosophical terms then current. 


In the preceding articles we have 
considered the Christian answer to the 
three great questions of religion: the 
question as to the source of faith, or the 
seal of authority in religion; the ques- 
tion as to the object of faith, or the 
nature of God and our relation to him; 
and the question as to the effect of faith, 
or the kind of help that we can expect 
from God in the practical needs of our 
daily lives. We have asked ourselves 
what modern theology has to tell us 
about the Bible, about God, and about 
salvation. In this study Christ has 
been our constant companion. We 


have been looking at the great realities 
of religion as it were through his eyes. 
We have been trying to see them as he 
sees them and to think of them as he 
would have us think of them, and in 
doing this we have been studying Christ 
himself. 

But we have been doing so by indi- 
rection, as one might study the sun by 
observing the effects which it produces 
upon the growing grain, or the light that 
shines to us out of the eyes of a friend. 
It is time to make our study more inten- 
sive and to ask ourselves who and what 
is this Christ who has been our com- 
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panion, and what place he is likely to 
hold in the religion of the future. 

We know the place that he has held 
in the faith of the past. Christ has 
been the very center and heart of the 
Christian religion. No term that lan- 
guage can coin has been too exalted to 
express the reverence and devotion with 
which his disciples have regarded him. 
To them he has been not merely man— 
even the best and purest of men—but 
God himself incarnate for our salvation. 

The doctrine which expresses this 
faith is the deity of Christ. This is the 
test by which men’s Christianity has 
commonly been judged in the past. 
What do you think of Christ? Is he 
your master, your example, your ideal ? 
That is well, but it is not enough. Can 
you say with Thomas, “My Lord and 
my God”? If not, you have no right 
to a place in the ranks of his disciples. 

Is this an attitude which we can still 
hold today? Shall we take over into 
the new world the old faith in the deity 
of Christ, or is it something that we 
must leave behind ? 

At first sight, indeed, it might seem 
as if it were difficult to take it over. 
When we contemplate Christ as he is 
presented to us in the older theology 
there is something about him that seems 
remote and unfamiliar. He is in our 
world, yet not of it. Through our 
human life of sorrow and limitation and 
sin he moves as a figure from another 
planet. He wears the face of a man. 
He speaks to us from human lips. He 


eats and sleeps and wakes and labors 


as we do. He weeps when Lazarus dies; 
he cries out in the garden, “If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.” 
But we feel instinctively that these 


experiences are not like ours. Human- 
ity is only a mask which he wears, a 
garment that he has put on to cloak the 
immanent deity. But the divine Christ 
who hides behind the human Jesus, and 
to whom alone our worship is due, shares 
none of these experiences. He does not 
suffer or pray; he knows no limitations 
of knowledge or power. Through all 
the changes of the changing humanity 
he remains unchanged, “God over all, 
blessed forever.” The Christ of the old 
theology is not a human individual like 
you and me. He is the God-man, one 
person with two natures, one divine and 
one human, each distinct and separate 
from the other. 

The Jesus who is pictured for us by 
modern theology is a different figure. 
He is a human individual, child of his 
race and of his time, only to be under- 
stood in the light of his environment and 
of the antecedents, physical and spirit- 
ual, from which he came. It is not that 
modern theology makes any less of 
Christ. On the contrary, we saw that 
one of its effects has been to emphasize 
even more strongly than before his 
central place in Christianity. But it 
looks at him from a different angle; and 
this difference may be expressed by say- 
ing that whereas the older theology was 
content to affirm the humanity of Jesus 
in general terms, modern theology tries 
to realize in detail the human individ- 
uality of Jesus. 

This change is not due simply to the 
fact that we know more about Jesus 
than earlier generations knew. That 
is true, but of itself it would not account 
for the difference. It is the result of 
a far-reaching change in our concep- 
tion of reality. The older theologians 
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thought of reality in abstract terms. 
Human nature was more real to them 
than any particular man. When they 
wished to conceive of God as entering 
into humanity they thought of him as 
assuming human nature as a whole. To 
picture him as incarnate in a single indi- 
vidual passed their imagination. Even 
as it was, the contrast between Creator 
and creature was so great that it could 
never be wholly transcended. In the 
person of Christ, as elsewhere in the uni- 
verse, the finite and the infinite might 
touch, but they could not blend. Be- 
tween God and man there stretched a 
gulf which even incarnation could not 
span. 

But the world in which we modern 
men live is the world of the individual 
and the concrete. We know human 
nature only as it meets us in particular 
men. If God is really to enter human- 
ity we must be able to find him in lives 
like ours, lives that are limited and con- 
ditioned, inwardly as well as outwardly, 
and that appropriate the spiritual real- 
ities that transcend time, in forms that 
are determined by some particular en- 
vironment. It is not because we would 
make less of Jesus that we magnify his 
likeness to ourselves. It is because we 
feel our need of him so much. 

At the heart of the critical research 
of the last two generations, then, we 
find not simply an intellectual but a re- 
ligious motive. Modern theology has 
been studying the setting of the life of 
Jesus in detail in order that it might 
restore his personality to our imagina- 
tion. 

Some years ago I stood on the summit 
of the hill that rises behind Nazareth. 
In front rose Mount Tabor, cutting the 


view into two unequal parts. Behind 
the hills to the northeast, nestling in its 
sheltered basin, lay the Sea of Galilee. 
On the more distant horizon rose the 
snowy peak of Hermon. To the south 
opened the fertile plain that stretches 
without interruption to Jenin, and 
behind it the hills amid which lies Sa- 
maria; and still farther, the tableland 
of Judaea, where David built his city 
on the heights which he had won with 
the sword. Back of me was Mount 
Carmel, with its memories of Elijah, and 
the Mediterranean, where Solomon had 
sailed his ships. At my feet lay Naza- 
reth, amid its encircling hills, and Mary’s 
well, where the boy Jesus must often 
have gone with his mother as she went 
to fetch the water for her household 
tasks. 

In a well-known passage in his his- 
torical geography of Palestine, George 
Adam Smith has used this scene as a 
framework to make real to us the inner 
life of Jesus. One by one he pictures the 
sights that Jesus must have witnessed as 
he lived his boy’s life from day to day— 
the caravans wending their slow way 
from the desert, as you can still see 
them doing today; the Roman legions 
on their way to take ship for home; the 
pilgrims going up to Jerusalem for the 
Passover. As you follow the descrip- 
tion you forget the flight of time and it 
seems as if you were back again in the 
first century and mingling with the 
crowds who gathered about the new 
teacher whose words had so persuasive 
and winning a charm. 

What George Adam Smith does for 
the boyhood of Jesus, modern theology 
tries to do for the life of Jesus as a whole. 
It puts it in its setting as part of a larger 
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environment. We know today as we 
have never known before the world in 
which Jesus lived. We can picture to 
ourselves the habits and customs of the 
time, the life of synagogue and temple, 
the books Jesus must have read, the 
men and women he must have known, 
the topics of thought with which he 
must have been familiar, the conflicting 
ideals between which he was obliged to 
choose. 

Nor is it only the outward environ- 
ment that we are able to reproduce, but 
the inner conditions under which Jesus’ 
life was lived. We understand better 
than we once did what it means to be a 
man. Psychology has been studying 
the inner life and formulating its laws; 
the law of growth, for example, under 
which the mind, like the body, appro- 
priates to its use that upon which it 
feeds; the law of limitation, by which 
we are shut up to choice between alter- 
natives, paying for each new increase of 
knowledge by some new restriction of 
attention and deliberate forgetfulness. 
We know that personality is a social 
creation, that we think in forms inherited 
from our ancestors and defined for us 
by our time, and that we put the treas- 
ures of divine truth in the earthen vessel 
of a limiting environment. 

All this reacts upon our view of Jesus. 
We see him subject to this law, sharing 
our limitations of knowledge and of 
power, growing day by day into larger 
insight, entering into the lives of others 
by sympathy, made partaker of our in- 
firmities, learning obedience by the things 
which he suffered. 

And as a result of this new realization 
there has come to us as never before a 
consciousness of Christ’s brotherhood. 


I suppose there has never been a time 
in human history when so many men 
have realized as realize today that Jesus 
Christ is their brother, bone of their 
bone, and flesh of their flesh, very man, 
with all that that implies, and for this 
we may well thank God. 

It would be strange indeed if this new 
emphasis on that which Christ shares 
with us should not lead some to question 
whether there is any difference between 
him and other men. Unitarianism is 
only the most conspicuous example of 
a tendency which is widespread—the 
tendency to think of Christ in terms of 
humanity pure and simple, and to regard 
the historic Christian faith in his deity 
as a superstition, beautiful if you will, 
helpful—even indispensable—in its day, 
which we have outgrown. 

And yet there is something in each 
one of us that rebels at so negative a 
conclusion. When we realize how deeply 
this faith in the divine Christ has rooted 
itself in the Christian experience; when 
we recall how early it began and how 
long it has persisted; when we try to 
measure the devotion and the loyalty it 
has called forth in generations of Chris- 
tian believers, from Paul and John in 
New Testament times down to critical 
German theologians like Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl, we feel that it must stand 
for some truth of vital practical impor- 
tance which we can ill afford to let go. 

Here modern theology comes to our 
aid and this in three ways: In the first 
place, it shows us what Christ’s deity 
has meant to those who have held it in 
the past. In the second place, it reminds 
us that the motives which led them to 
this faith are still operative with us. 
In the third place, it makes clear the 
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kind of evidence by which the validity 
of this faith must be tested for the future. 

And first of what the doctrine has 
meant in the past. I have spoken of the 
contrast between the older conception of 
Christ’s deity and that which we hold 
today. But it is easy to exaggerate this 
contrast. The deity of Christ has never 
been simply an intellectual belief. It is 
more than a dogma received on author- 
ity. It is the confession of faith in a 
reality with which men have believed 
themselves to have contact at first hand. 
They have explained that reality in dif- 
ferent ways, but their differences have 
been differences of interpretation and 
not of experience. Side by side with 
the changing opinions about Christ cer- 
tain permanent convictions persist which 
express his practical effect upon human 
lives, and these practical convictions the 
doctrine of his deity sums up. 

This distinction between the per- 
manent reality, which is the object of 
our faith, and our own changing defi- 


nition of it is familiar enough, and yet 


it is one which we are constantly tempted 
to overlook. We confuse our thoughts 
of things with the things themselves. 
And the more important the things are, 
the more they mean for our practical 
life, the easier it is to do this. We need 
constantly to be reminded that theology 
exists for the sake of religion; that our 
definitions are designed to make the 
objects of our faith more real, never to 
serve as a substitute for them. 

The masters of theology have always 
understood this. They have been in- 
terested in theology because they were 
interested in religion; they were first 
of all Christians, then theologians, and 
they were able to think helpfully about 


religion because they had first experi- 
enced the realities of which they talked. 

The difficulty began with their suc- 
cessors, who no longer shared this intense 
personal experience and who tried to 
live on the experience of the past. 
These men took over the old definitions 
and presented them to the new gener- 
ation as if they were the realities they 
were meant to describe. They branded 
any departure from the old language as 
heresy, and so promoted that confusion 
of religion and theology which has done 
so much harm. 

Take that old debate between the 
Arminians and the Calvinists that has 
continued through so many centuries 
without either being able to convince 
the other. What is the root of the 
trouble? It is the confusion of reality 
and theory. We have to do with two 
great facts, each rooted in experience, 
both essential to a vital piety—the free- 
dom of man and the sovereignty of God. 
But the theologians have begun to 
speculate about these facts and have 
identified their speculations with the 
realities they were meant to explain. 
They have said, No one can believe in 
freedom who does not hold my theory of 
the will. No one can hold divine sov- 
ereignty who questions my doctrine of 
the decree. And the result has been 
division where there should have been 
union; suspicion where there should 
have been sympathy. 

The difficulty is aggravated by the 
fact that we use definitions for different 
purposes. The interest of the scientist 
is not the same as that of the man of 
affairs. Science defines by a process of 
elimination. It tries to analyze the 
particular object it studies into its sim- 
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plest elements and to express these in 


a logical formula so condensed that it. 


will not need to be revised. But the 
definitions of practical life need constant 
revision, for they are descriptions of 
realities that must be experienced in 
order to be understood, and experience 
is always changing. 

How shall I define water? Let me 
ask the chemist and he will tell me that 
water is H,O—and by that he means 
that whenever I put together two parts 
of hydrogen gas and one of oxygen I get 
water. And that is true. But suppose 
I am trying to describe water to a man 
who had never seen it, what good would 
such a definition be? 

What is water? Water is something 
you drink when you are thirsty. It is 
something you wash with when you need 
cleansing. It is something that irrigates 
your fields and that feeds your flowers. 
It is something that will carry you from 
St. Paul to the Gulf, and from New York 
to Liverpool. It is Niagara Falls and 
the Yosemite. It is the stream that 
ripples under the alders. It is the deep 
pool where you caught your first trout. 

We must make a similar distinction 
in our interpretation of Christ. How 
shall I define Jesus Christ? That 
depends upon your purpose in asking 
the question. Are you a theologian, with 
a specialist’s technical interest, wishing 
to know the elements which enter into 
the making of our thought of Christ, 
and the proportions in which they are 
compounded? Then I will answer you 
in the terms of the Chalcedonian creed. 
Jesus Christ is very man and very God 
—two natures in one person, each com- 
plete and perfect. You cannot express 
what he means for your life in any less 


comprehensive terms. He is not partly 
man and partly God. He is not some- 
times man and sometimes God. He is 
both God and man everywhere and al- 
ways. He is God in man reconciling the 
world unto himself. 

But suppose the man who asks the 
question is one whom I am trying to 
win to Christian discipleship. What 
good will it do to quote him the Chal- 
cedonian creed? I do not give the 
thirsty man the chemist’s formula, but 
a drink of water. So I do not bring the 
thirsty spirit a formula about Christ, but 
Christ. 

But I must know what Christ can do 
for human needs if I am to present him 
intelligently. I do not offer the thirsty 
man a bath. So, in presenting Christ 
as God’s answer to man’s need, I 
study the particular need that requires 
help, and show how Christ meets it. 
And the intelligent and systematic 
description of the way in which the 
divine Christ answers human need all 
along the line is my theology. 

What is Jesus Christ? He is the 
friend who has revealed to me as no one 
else has ever done my own better nature. 
He is the helper from whom I have 
drawn comfort in sorrow and inspira- 
tion for duty. He is the leader whom 
I have promised to follow to the death, 
and in whose service I have found per- 
fect freedom. He is the window through 
which I have looked into the face of God. 


This, too, is a definition, and in its way - 


as scientific as the other. Only it is a 
definition that will never be finished. 
For it is a definition to which each new 
generation is adding as it brings its own 
experience and lays it as a tribute at the 
feet of Christ. 
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Let us apply these principles more in 
detail to the particular aspect of Christ’s 
many-sided personality with which we 
are here concerned. What does it 
mean to believe in the deity of Jesus 
Christ? For the theologian it means 
that whatever your idea of God may be, 
that idea in its completeness must enter 
into your explanation of Jesus Christ. 
But for the Christian believer it means 
that you have had certain personal ex- 
periences with Christ which irresistibly 
suggest to your mind the thought of 
God. It means that Christ has done 
for you what you are sure that only God 
can do. 

But what does God do for us? What 
does it mean to believe in him, not as 
a doctrine of the mind, but as a reality 
personally experienced. It means three 
things. It means, in the first place, 
that we trust him for the supply of all 
our needs—the need of forgiveness, of 
guidance, of comfort, of inspiration. It 
means, in the second place, that we sub- 
mit our wills to him without reserve as 
to an authority who has the right to 
command. It means, finally, that we 
look up to him in reverence as the being 
in whom all our ideals are realized, 
and all our aspirations fulfilled. Trust, 
loyalty, reverence—these are the three 
notes of religion everywhere and always, 
and these are the three characteristic 
marks of faith in God. 

To believe in the deity of Jesus Christ, 
then, must mean that in some unmis- 
takable way Christ fulfils these three 
functions in human life: that we are 
conscious of dependence on him for the 
supply of our deepest needs; that we 
own his right to command; that he is our 
supreme standard of excellence. And 


this is what we find to be the case as a 
matter of fact. 

What does it mean to believe in the 
deity of Jesus Christ? It means in the 
first place to obey him. It means to 
make him master of one’s own personal 
life; to judge questions of right and 
wrong by the standard he has revealed; 
to measure progress, whether of the indi- 
vidual or of society, according to the 
extent to which each approaches his 
ideals, and reproduces his character. 

Again, to believe in the deity of Jesus 
Christ means to trust him. It means 
to put our life and destiny in his keep- 
ing, confident that both will be safe. It 
means to find in him assurance that our 
sins have been forgiven, and ground for 
hope that they will finally be overcome. 
It means to see in him the revelation in 
human form of that unseen power on 
whom we all depend, who is guiding the 
world in ways we cannot understand 
to the far-off end he has decreed. It 
means to be sure that however for the 
time he may seem to fail, yet in the end 
he will have his way, and the kingdoms 
of the world become the kingdom of our 
Lord and of his Christ. 

Above all, to believe in the deity of 
Jesus Christ means to worship him: 
not simply to obey him, but to yield 
him a willing obedience; not merely to 
trust him but to rejoice in our trust. 
It means to see in Jesus Christ the most 
wonderful and adorable thing in the 
whole world; to accept his law of love 
as the divine law; to look up into his 
face as he hangs on the cross and to have 
kindled within us a passion for sacrifice 
that will send us out in self-forgetful 
service to our brothers and sisters who 
are in need. 
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These great experiences of trust, of 
loyalty, and of reverence find concise 
expression in the doctrine of Christ’s 
deity. It is the formulation for thought 
of a reality verifiable in experience— 
the experience, namely, of the trans- 
forming influence of Christ in human 
life. To say that I believe in the 
deity of Jesus Christ means, if the con- 
fession be genuine, that I find in him 
my Master, my Savior, and my Realized 
Ideal. 

This practical attitude toward Christ 
is consistent with a great diversity of 
theological opinion. There are many 
questions about him which it leaves 
unanswered. How shall I conceive the 
relation between the human Jesus and 
the unseen God who is manifest in him ? 
How shall I understand the presence in 
time of the eternal that transcends 
time? These are questions on which 
men’s minds have been at work for cen- 
turies, and on which they are still far 
from agreement. It would be interest- 
ing, if there were time, to consider the 
different answers which have been given 
and to estimate their value. It would 
be instructive to point out why the the- 
ologians of the ancient church, trained 
in the Platonic philosophy, found it 
most natural to describe the relation 
between humanity and divinity in Christ 
in the abstract formula of a union of 
natures; whereas, we of the modern 
world, with our more vital metaphysics, 
express the same reality most readily in 
terms that are ethical and spiritual. 
But we are concerned here not with the 
speculations on which men differ, but 
with the experiences on which they agree. 
We wish to know the meaning of Christ’s 
deity for personal religion, and this can 


be summed up in these three words: 
power, authority, character. 

Thus far we have been concerned with 
interpretation. What I have just given 
is not a modern invention—a new theory 
of Christ’s deity to be added to others 
which have gone before. It is the sum- 
mary of certain personal experiences 
which have been called forth in man by 


contact with Jesus Christ. Whether 


we look at the first century, or the fifth, 
or the sixteenth, or our own, we find that 
as men have come to know Christ they 
have begun to trust him, and this trust 
has borne fruit in loyalty and in rever- 
ence; and these experiences of trust, of 
loyalty, and of reverence have voiced 
themselves in the historic faith in his 
deity. 

The first contribution of modern 
theology, then, to our understanding 
of Christ’s deity is a reminder of what 
this faith has meant to those who have 
held it in the past. But our interest is 
not primarily historical. Jesus Christ 
belongs not simply to the past, but to 
the present. He is a factor in our 
modern world, and we have to decide 
as to our own personal attitude toward 
him. Here, too, modern theology has a 
contribution to make. It shows us that 
the motives which led the first Christians 
to their faith in his deity are still oper- 
ative with us. 

When we inquire as to the motive 
which first led men to emphasize the 
deity of Jesus Christ we shall find that 
it was their sense of having found in him 
a satisfying revelation. And by this I 
mean a revelation that should be at once 
definite and permanent, able to meet the 
present need of guidance and assurance, 
and at the same time to hold its own 
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through the changes of the passing 
generations. 

‘This need of a definite revelation 
recurs again and again in human expe- 
rience. However exalted may have 
been men’s thought of God, however 
much they may have emphasized the 
contrast between him and themselves, 
they have never been satisfied with a 
religion that left him permanently at a 


distance. They have wanted God to 


enter into their own personal experience 
and evidence his presence there in ways 
that were unmistakable. The history 
of religion is the story of man’s search 
for God, and of the ways in which they 
have believed that God has answered 
their quest. Sometimes in strange nat- 
ural phenomena—the earthquake, the 
lightning, the fire, the pestilence— 
sometimes through the word of prophet 
or lawgiver or seer, and again in the 
silence of his own spirit, man has heard 
God speaking to his own soul, and has 
been satisfied. 

This need for a self-revealing God is 
not simply intellectual. It springs from 
man’s consciousness of his own limita- 
tions and failures. It is not merely that 
he is curious to know what God is like. 
He wishes to know what is God’s dis- 
position toward him as a helper in the 
personal problems of which his life is 
full. He needs comfort in his sorrows, 
forgiveness for his sins, guidance in his 
perplexities, an answer to his unan- 
swered questions. Above all, he needs 
enfranchisement, the personal renewal 
in which the bondage of habit is broken 
and the spirit made free for the larger 
life of service. And the greater his 
practical need, the more numerous and 
the more distressing the disabilities 


under which he labors, the more hopeless 
his situation, measured in terms of 
human strength and wisdom alone, the 
more acute his longing for some clear 
word from God on which he can rely. 
To appreciate Paul’s answer to the 
Philippian jailer, you must first under- 
stand the question that prompted it: 
“What must I do to be saved?” 

If we analyze the ways in which men 
have thought of God as answering this 
need for definite self-revelation, we find 
that they fall into two groups: they 
have thought of God as speaking to 
them from without, in signs and wonders 
that evidence his power; and they have 
thought of him as speaking to them 
within, through some redemptive expe- 
rience that reveals his love. The con- 
trast runs through the whole history of 
religion. It meets us in the New Testa- 
ment, in the demand of the Pharisees 
for a sign, and in Jesus’ refusal to give 
any sign but preaching, like that of Jonah 
at which the men of Nineveh repented. 
It persists down to our own day in the 
contrast between the apologetic, which 
rests its case upon miracle, and that 
which finds its convincing proof in the 
evidence of Christian experience. It 
goes back at last to the conception of 
God, whether we make power or char- 
acter determinative for our thought of 
deity. 

One need not undervalue God’s power 
to feel that the second method of ap- 
proach is more truly Christian. Al- 
mighty though he be, the Father whom 
Jesus revealed cannot be described in 
terms of power alone. He is wisdom and 
righteousness and love, and if he is to 
enter human life at all, he can do so 
completely only in terms of the perfect 
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character. The revelation that is ade- 
quately to express him must present 
him as the just judge, knowing the heart 
of man and understanding the motives 


by which it is swayed; as the loving 


father, sympathizing with his child in his 
sorrows and temptations, and believing 
in his ultimate home-coming in spite of 
waywardness and sin; as the good shep- 
herd, giving his life for the sheep. Could 
we find a man who realized this ideal of 
character, a man so pure as to convict 
us of sin, so understanding as to reveal 
to us our own better nature, so self- 
sacrificing as to give his life that others 
might live, we should have the condi- 
tions under which, and under which 
alone, God could adequately reveal 
himself to man. 

Such a man the disciples found in 
Jesus. In him they saw one who ex- 
pressed in human form their highest 
ideal of God—a man so pure that when 
they touched him they were conscious 
as never before of their sin, yet at the 
same time so full of faith as to inspire 
in them the hope that they too might 
some day become like him. In Jesus 
they found the complete answer to all 
their needs—understanding, sympathy, 
forgiveness, inspiration, power. He was 
to them God’s clear and final word to 
man. 

We, too, share their need of some clear 
word from God. And for us, too, Jesus 
provides the answer to this need. Less 
introspective than our fathers, more 
concerned with the problems of social 
than of individual sin, we find in Jesus 
our leader in the struggle for social 
righteousness, the prophet of spiritual 
democracy, the preacher and founder 
of the kingdom of God. But for us, too, 


as for earlier generations, his personality 
retains its perennial freshness. For us, as 
for them, he is Savior as well as leader 
the one in whom we find the answer 
to our individual as well as our social 
need. If we are to define God in terms 
of a single character it is to Jesus that 
we must turn. 

This appeal is independent of the 
fluctuations of critical opinion. How- 
ever the critics may reconstruct the 
story that lies back of the Gospels, they 
cannot alter the picture the Gospels 
present. Here in the pages of the 
evangelists we meet a figure so indi- 
vidual and distinctive that after all the 
lapse of centuries he still speaks to us 
with a spiritual authority as direct and 
compelling as that which won him his 
first disciples by the lake shore. For 
us as for them he expresses in terms of a 
human life our highest thought of God. 

But, we may be asked, why confine 
God’s revelation to a single individual ? 
Why should not God express himself 
through many men? Why may not 
humanity as a whole be his progressive 
self-manifestation ? 

It might be sufficient to say that 
humanity as a whole is not such as to 
suggest to most men the thought of 
God. Men as we know them today are 
sinful and unlovely, still under the 
dominion of the selfishness and passions 
from which Christ came to set them free. 
Even the best of men are imperfect, 
differing not only in their ideals, but in 
the extent to which they have realized 
them. It is just because we meet such 
diversity of belief and of character that 
our need for a definite and authoritative 
revelation is so great. 

But such an answer does not quite 
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meet the point of the question. Those 
who ask it are not thinking of man as he 
is, but as he is to be when God shall 
have completed his redemptive work. 
And they wish to know how that con- 
summation can most speedily be reached. 
Why should God deal with us indirectly 
by pointing us to a figure in the past? 
Why should he not impart himself di- 
rectly to each individual? When all 
are his children, why separate one from 
the rest as “the Son” ? 

It is the spirit of democracy which 
voices itself in the question. One of the 
notes of our day is a new consciousness 
of the worth and of the possibilities of 
the individual. Men are no longer will- 
ing to take things on authority. It is 
not enough for them to know that it has 
been so in the past. They wish to test 
things for themselves, and live their own 
lives in the freedom of independent per- 
sonalities. If they are to have a gov- 
ernment, it must be one of their own 
choosing. If they are to have a God, it 
must be one whom they have tried for 
themselves and found satisfying. 

And there is much that is splendid in 
this spirit. It is responsible for many 
reforms in church and state. It is our 
hope of progress in the future. Without 
independent personalities conscious of 
their own worth and willing to take the 
risks of liberty, you cannot have either 
a free state or a free church. 

But, after all, this is only one side of 
democracy. The democratic spirit is a 
spirit of freedom, but it is a brotherly 
spirit as well. And brotherhood requires 
self-discipline. It means the willing- 
ness to learn as well as to teach, to serve 
as well as to rule. Democracy is not 
the dissolution of society into the indi- 


vidual units that compose it. That 
would be anarchy. Democracy is the 
extension to humanity as a whole of 
those ideals of beauty and goodness and 
truth which have hitherto been the pre- 
rogative of the select few. 

There is a peril here against which we 
need to be on our guard. I have spoken 
more than once of the disintegrating 
tendencies that are abroad, the loss of 
efficiency which comes with the break- 
ing down of standards. The tendency 
is natural, inevitable perhaps, but none 
the less dangerous. If we are to realize 
the ideal of brotherhood there must be 
some counteracting influence, some com- 
mon test, to which we can all refer, 
some principle of integration strong 
enough to resist the divisive tendencies 
of individualism. 

All the more, then, if we share the 
democratic ideal do we need Jesus. We 
need him to define for us the kind of life 
which we desire all men to share. We 
need him to reveal to us the kind of God 
with whom each one of us may have di- 
rect personal communion if we will. We 
need him to inspire us to common serv- 
ice and form a bond of union between 
men who but for him would be separated 
from one another. 

It is a great mistake to think of the 
doctrine of Christ’s deity as designed to 
separate him from other men. That has 
never been its purpose. It was designed 
to bring him near to men, to show us 
what are the kind of blessings which 
through him God plans to impart to us 
all. If men pictured Christ in abstract 
terms, one person with two natures, that 
was because they thought of God and 
man in abstract ways, not because they 
designed to keep them apart. To the 
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mind, indeed, incarnation might involve 
a contradiction, but to the heart it was 
the expression of the fundamental expe- 
rience of all religion, God’s presence with 
men in redemptive and triumphal love. 
“He became what we are,’ wrote 
Irenaeus, “that we might become what 
he 

This is the meaning of that old truth 
of the Messiahship of Jesus which holds 
so large a place in the New Testament. 
It is the assertion of the continuity of 
the divine revelation. To call Jesus 
Messiah is to assign to him a place in 
the larger drama of history. He is not 
an isolated figure who comes to us out 
of the clouds, without relation to the 
past or the future. He is the center of a 
progressive revelation which began with 
the dawn of human history and will not 
be complete till all mankind own his 
sway and conform to his ideals. He is 
the expression in individua! form and 
under particular historic conditions of 
what God purposes for humanity every- 
where and always. 

We, too, share the need of an interpre- 
tation of history. Looked at from the 
surface, our life is like the sea that is 
always in motion. Creed follows creed 
and leader replaces leader in ceaseless 
succession. Yet underneath, the great 
tides of faith and hope and love sweep 
their resistless way to their appointed 
goal. Whither are they moving? Who 
will interpret for us the trend of the ages ? 
In contrast to the ideals of race and na- 
tion and school, who will embody for us 
the ideal of humanity as such? Who 
if not Jesus who knew what was in man, 
and who for that reason speaks always 
to that which is eternal in man? 

There have been critics who have 


found fault with Jesus because of his 
aloofness from the special tasks of call- 
ing or class. What interest, they have 
asked, did he ever show in science or 
art or politics? What great book did he 
write? What picture did he paint? 
What discovery did he make? What 
lasting reform is labeled with his name? 
Is there then no task for humanity 
more important than writing books, or 
painting pictures, or enacting laws? Is 
there no common ground on which artist 
and scientist and statesmancan meet ? If 
not, all our talk of brotherhood is empty 
words. But if there is such a common 
ground; if to be man is more than to 
follow any of the special callings which 
engage the energy and divide the inter- 
est of individual men, then we need 
someone to incarnate this common 
human ideal and to remind us, when we 
are tempted to forget them, of those 
universal aspirations which all men 
alike share. This unifying function 
Jesus fulfils in supreme degree. Just 
because of his aloofness from that which 
is local and divisive, he is fitted to be the 
representative of humanity as a whole. 
We are dealing, not with theory, but 
with experience. I have spoken of 
Jesus as a Jew of the first century, and 
it is true that he is this. But he is far 
more than this. He is the central figure 
of human history, numbering among 
his disciples men of every age and of 
every land, the common meeting-ground 
of civilizations and of races. Here is 
a fact which needs explanation. And 
what better explanation can be found 
than that which was given centuries 
ago by Paul that “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself” ? 
We have considered the meaning of 
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Christ’s deity for the past. We have 
seen that the motives which led the first 
disciples to their faith are still operative 
with us. It remains to ask briefly what 
is the kind of evidence by which its 
validity must finally be tested ? 

At no point is the contrast between 
the older and the newer methods in 
theology more apparent. The older 
apologists attempted a proof of Christ’s 
deity which should have the force of a 
mathematical demonstration. They ap- 
proached the problem as a problem of 
logic in which the important thing was 
to put your argument in such a form 
that the conclusion followed irresistibly 
from the premises. God is a being who 
possesses certain known qualities. Jesus 
Christ possesses these qualities; there- 
fore Christ isGod. In some such fashion 
the apologist constructed his syllogism. 
When the syllogism was complete his 
work was done. Henceforth the respon- 
sibility rested on those who refused to 
act upon the conclusion which he had 
established. 

But we see today that the matter is 
not so simple. The proof of Christ’s 
deity can never be independent of the 
personal religious experience, because 
in the nature of the case the argument 
involves the appeal to a continuing 
experience. For what is it that we wish 
to prove? Not simply that centuries 
ago God was incarnate in Christ (that 
might conceivably be established by 
purely historic arguments), but that 
Christ, in what we know of him today, 
represents what God is everywhere and 
always, and therefore remains forever 
the revelation of God. This is a far 
more important and more difficult 
matter. To do,this we must be able 


to show that the Spirit of Christ is still 
the world-conquering spirit. This in- 
volves an appeal to present experience 
as well as to the experience of the past. 
To believe in Christ’s deity means, as 
we have seen, to trust his power, to own 
his authority, and to reverence his char- 
acter. But I cannot do this in any true 
sense until I have tested Christ in my 
own life and found him trustworthy, 
righteous, and adorable. There is no 
argument which can take the place of 
experiment. The most that one man 
can do for another is to tell of his own 
experiment and point him to Christ, that 
he may test the matter for himself. 
This does not mean that we have not 
sufficient evidence for our faith. If what 
I have said is true of the transforming 
power of Christ in human life, we have 
evidence of the highest value, amply suf- 
ficient to justify our confidence and form 
the basis of our appeal. But it means that 
the appeal must be made. My experience 


‘cannot take the place of my neighbor’s. 


If he is really to share my faith in the 
divine Christ he must put Christ to the 
proof in his own life. 

This is the uniform assumption of the 
writers of the New Testament. To 
prove Christ’s deity as Paul and John 
believed in it, it was not enough to estab- 
lish the fact that for a few short years 
God had made his home in a human life. 
From the very beginning he had planned 
to make men like Christ, and the life that 
was led in Palestine was only an episode 
in a continuing ministry. Before the in- 
carnation, the Word had been enlighten- 
ing every man that came into the world. 
And after the resurrection the living 
Christ continued to draw all men to 
himself by his Spirit. 
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The same large conception of Christ’s 
work lives on in the later theology. It 
lies at the heart of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. God is not simply the Father, 
infinite and eternal, ever contrasted 
with his creatures in majesty and power. 
He is not simply the Son, who lived and 
suffered and died, the Word made flesh, 
incarnate in Jesus for our salvation. He 
is the Spirit, who ever lives and works 
in the hearts of men, witnessing to them 
of Christ, their Savior, and transforming 
them, as they will receive him, into 
likeness to himself. 

What kind of proof, then, must it be 
which shall convince all men of the deity 
of Jesus Christ? Clearly it can only be 
an all-embracing Christian experience. 
When Christ has really shown himself 
master of the world, when his ideals 
have proved themselves the conquering 
ideals, when humanity as a whole has 
owned his sway and is conformed to his 
character, when all men see God in him 
with the same clearness and certainty 
as is now the case with those who are con- 
sciously his disciples, then, and not till 
then, will our proof of his deity be finished 
and the apologist’s work be done. 

If, then, we would win men to our 
faith in the deity of Christ, our faces 
must be turned, not to the past, but to 
the future. You remember how it was 
with the disciples in those memorable 
hours which followed the crucifixion. 
Their thoughts were on the past, in 
those unforgetable days by the lake 
shore, when they had walked and talked 
with the Master who spake as never man 
spake. They were no less loyal to 


Christ than they had been before.- But 
their loyalty was a sorrowful loyalty, 
for they never expected to see their 
Master’s face again. Their Christ was 
a Christ of the past. They worshiped 
a Savior whose work was finished. 

And then came Easter morning, and 
they realized that the Christ they had 
thought dead was alive. What a trans- 
formation it wrought in their whole out- 
look on life! Instead of looking back- 
ward they now looked forward to the 
new triumphs still to be won as they 
went out to proclaim that Jesus, once 
crucified, whom God had raised up and 
who now lived with him to reign forever 
and ever. 

The church, too, like those early dis- 
ciples, has often turned its face to the 
past. It has been tempted to think of 
God’s work as all finished in what Jesus 
did nineteen hundred years ago in Pales- 
tine. In its adoration of the crucified 
Jesus it has sometimes forgotten the 
living and reigning Christ. 

But thank God we are finding out our 
mistake. God’s revelation did not stop 
with Calvary. It includes Easter and 
all that followed it. In our modern 
world of aspiration and struggle and 
longing, with its unanswered questions 
and its challenging opportunites, he is 
still at work, revealing and redeeming. 
He is calling us by his Spirit to be his 
interpreters to the new age, preparing 
the way for that better day when all — 
men shall share our faith in the divine 
Christ because all shall share our 
experience of his transforming and 
enfranchising power. 
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Study XVII. Loyalty 


One of the finest qualities which a 
man can possess is loyalty. It finds its 
most common expression in our relations 
with our families and friends, with the 


_ social group of which we are a part, our 


school, club, or Sunday school; it reaches 
out to include our larger relations to our 
city, state, and country. Tell the story 
of Damon and Pythias. Mention some 
other illustrations of conspicuous loyalty. 
We despise one who is disloyal, e.g., 
Judas, Benedict Arnold. Mention some 
other illustrations of disloyalty. 

What is the basis of loyalty? Your 
life was made possible at the cost of 
awful pain on the part of your mother. 
You represent a great expenditure of 
care and labor which your parents have 
given gladly which you will never be 
able to repay in kind. Reckon up the 
amount of money which your parents 
have invested in you up to this time. 
Discuss what it has cost in human life 
to give us the country in which we live. 
Contrast the political liberty which we 
enjoy with the condition of the people 
of Russia. At the time of the war in 
the Balkans, thousands of Greeks, Bul- 
garians, and representatives of the other 
Balkan states returned from this country 
to take up arms against the Turks. 
Why did they do this? How do you 
account for the loyalty of the many 


thousands of the people of the East 
Side in New York City to the political 
boss Tim Sullivan ? 

But there often seems to be some 
deeper basis for loyalty than that of 
service rendered or benefits received. 
There is such a thing as loyalty to a prin- 


ciple or an ideal. Why did Lafayette 


come to this country to fight by the side 
of Washington? At the time of the 
Boxer uprising in China, many native 
Christians gave up their lives. To what 
did they show their loyalty? The su- 
preme illustration is the life and death 
of Jesus. To what was he loyal? Dis- 
cuss the lives of William Lloyd Garrison 
and Elijah P. Lovejoy as examples of 
loyalty to principle. What are some of 
the ideals which demand your loyalty ? 

At times of crisis, loyalty is at its 
height. The recent outbreak of hos- 
tilities with Mexico was followed imme- 
diately by a large increase in the number 
of enlistments for the army and navy at 
the various recruiting agencies. It is 
easy then to respond to the demands of 
loyalty. In the less spectacular times 
of peace, there is no less need of loyalty. 
In what ways may we show our loyalty 
to our country without taking up arms? 

There is often a conflict in the de- 
mands of loyalty. Show how this was 
true when in the Civil War members 
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of the same family fought on opposite 
sides. Jesus said (Matt. 10:35, 36): 
“For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law. And 
a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.” How has this been illus- 
trated in the history of Christian mis- 
sions? Give an illustration in which a 
man’s loyalty to a friend would conflict 
with loyalty to his employer. Does 
loyalty to his school require a student to 
support the team in crooked practices ? 
Should a boy ever “snitch” on his 
schoolmate? Does the expression “My 
country right or wrong” represent the 
highest type of loyalty ? 

Loyalty to a person, to a group, or to 
an ideal, when put to the test, must 
involve the spirit of self-sacrifice. Show 
how this has been the case with the ex- 
amples given above. Cite some other 
examples. Professions of loyalty are 
easily made; the fulfilment of these pro- 
fessions is not always easy. Contrast 
Peter’s vigorous expression of loyalty to 
Jesus (Matt. 26:35), “Though I should 
die with thee, yet will I not deny thee,” 
with his thrice-repeated denial a few 
hours later (Matt. 26:69-75). Our dis- 
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cussions in previous studies should have 
set up in our minds certain ideals de- 
manding loyalty. If you listen and 
laugh at the telling of a smutty story, 
even though you would not tell one 
yourself, are you loyal to the ideal 
of clean speech? How can you show 
your loyalty under such circumstances ? 
What are some of the ideals to which 
you should show your loyalty ? 

Our President is the representative 
of a political party. Under ordinary 
circumstances, men do not think of 
loyalty to the country as necessarily 
demanding loyalty to the President. 
In times of crisis, however, such as the 
present, when our nation becomes in- 
volved in war with a foreign power, 
loyalty to a party is swallowed up in 
loyalty to the country. “Mr. Wilson 
was not my candidate, but he is my 
President” expresses this larger view of 
loyalty. The King of England is not 
a member of any party, but stands as 
the head of the entire nation, a central 
figure uniting the loyalty of all English- 
men. What advantage is there in this? 

Topics for further discussion: In what 
ways may a boy show his loyalty to his 
school? Loyalty to the employer versus 
loyalty to the labor union. 


Study XVIII. Citizenship 


The Constitution of the United 
States declares that “all persons born 
or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside.” This pro- 
vision is not held to apply to Indian 
tribes and to the native inhabitants of 
the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. 
On what grounds are these exceptions 


based? A child born abroad, whose 
father is an American citizen, is an 
American citizen under certain condi- 
tions. What are these? Is the child 
of an official representative of a foreign 
country, born in this country, a citizen 
of the United States? Is a Chinese or 
Japanese child born in this country a 
citizen of the United States? What are 
the requirements for the naturalization 
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of foreign-born citizens? According to 
the latest census, what proportion of the 
citizens were native born, foreign born, 
and children of foreign-born parents ? 

Citizenship carries with it certain 
privileges and obligations. The term 
“privileges” in the Constitution has 
been held to mean security to life and 
liberty, the right to acquire and hold 
property, to have access to the courts 
of justice, and freedom to seek and obtain 
happiness and safety so far as this may 
be done consistently with the public 
good. On what ground can the state 
prohibit the sale of liquor? Does citi- 
zenship confer the right to vote? By 
what steps can the privilege of the ballot 
be given to all women citizens of the 
United States? Inseparably bound up 
with these privileges are the obligations 
of citizenship. The government which 
secures for its citizens security to life and 
property must itself be supported by 
taxes levied upon its citizens and in time 
of need may call upon them to bear arms 
in its defense. A good citizen willingly 
pays his just share in the cost of main- 
taining his city, state, and nation. 
There is doubtless much evasion prac- 
ticed by citizens in declaring their prop- 
erty to be taxed. If one man pays less 
than his fair share, others must pay more. 
For which is it easier to evade taxes, the 
rich or the poor? What is the justifi- 
cation of the income tax ? 

Germany requires military service of 
all able-bodied male citizens and main- 
tains a large and efficient standing army. 
This country maintains a small standing 
army of volunteers. Discuss the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages which the 
German system would have in this 
country. George Washington said: “To 


be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace.” 
Would this theory justify the mainte- 
nance of a large standing army? What 
do you think of the argument against 
woman suffrage that women cannot bear 
arms ? 

But citizenship should carry with it 
other obligations than the mere pay- 
ment of taxes and the willingness, if 
need be, to bear arms in the country’s 
defense. A good citizen will think less 
of the rights than he does of the social 
responsibilities which citizenship in- 
volves. Casting a ballot is no more a 
privilege than it is an obligation. Which 
is the more important, to vote at the 
primaries or at the final election? 
Why? What proportion of the legal 
voters in your city or town voted at the 
last election? Whose fault is it if ‘the 
government of a city is corrupt? Is the 
corrupt political boss a necessity in city 
politics? Discuss the recent overthrow 
of Tammany Hall and the election of 
Mayor Mitchell in New York City. 
What reason is there for maintaining 
national party lines in city elections? 
Is it a fact that the best qualified men 
do not seek political office in our cities ? 
If so, are they fulfilling their obligations 
as citizens ? 

- The good citizen will be intelligent 
regarding the many forms of social serv- 
ice which his city and state undertake 
for the good of the community, such as 
the schools, libraries, hospitals, parks, 
playgrounds, and various institutions 
for the alleviation of suffering. It is 
more important to prevent ignorance, 
sickness, and crime than it is to care for 
those who suffer from the results of these 
evils. Mention the agencies in your 
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city or town which serve as preventives 
and those which deal chiefly with the 
evil results. 

Besides those agencies supported at 
public expense, there are many volun- 
tary organizations dealing with the prob- 
lems of social betterment. A good citi- 
zen will be interested in these and will 
support them to the extent of his ability. 
Mention such of these agencies as are 
found in your community. Careful 
study has shown that much individual 
charity is ineffective. Scientifically or- 
ganized charity is likely to accomplish 


much more good. Why is this? Are 
the needs of your community fully met 
by public and private organization? 
What changes would you suggest ? 

What opportunities has a boy of six- 
teen to secure training in good citizen- 
ship? How can well-conducted clubs 
and other organizations help to this end ? 
What chances has a boy in high school 
to practice good citizenship? Com- 
pare the opportunities which you have 
with those which your father had, and 
consider the increased obligation which 
will fall upon you. 


Study XIX. Clubs and Fraternities 


Sociability is one of the most marked 
characteristics of the period of adoles- 
cent boyhood. Boys do not usually en- 
joy themselves alone. They naturally 
form groups for such team games as 
football and baseball, for debating or 
other similar activities. Aside from the 
pleasure which these activities afford, 
they enjoy the distinction which comes 
from holding offices such as president of 
a club or the captain of a team. Boys 
are particularly fond of wearing some 
distinctive emblem of the organization 
to which they belong, such as a pin or 
ring. An element of secrecy seems to 
add charm to these organizations of 
boyhood. How do you account for 
this ? 

Natural centers for these clubs are 
found in schools, churches, social cen- 
ters, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. In these there is usually 
found helpful co-operation on the part 
of older people which assures such super- 
vision as to make these clubs generally 
beneficial to the boys. What clubs are 
there in your community and with 


what organizations are they connected ? 
Clubs or “‘gangs” are sometimes formed, 
particularly in cities, which are related 
to no such organizations and which are 
frequently harmful in their effects upon 
their members. Do you know of. any 
such ? 

There are many advantages to be 
gained from these organizations. They 
offer opportunity for forming close and 
helpful friendships, some of which last 
through life. They develop the quali- 
ties of leadership so essential to strong 
manhood. They provide helpful ac- 
tivities which afford valuable physical, 
intellectual, and social training. What 
other advantages can you think of? 
Discuss the advantages to be derived 
from some club of which you are a mem- 
ber. 

There are also many disadvantages 
which may go with boys’ clubs. They 
sometimes become so exclusive as to 
develop snobbishness. Under what cir- 
cumstances is this likely to be the case ? 
Why is such a club undesirable in a 
school? Sometimes the ideals of a club 
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are not high. The friendships formed 
in such a club are harmful. The ex- 
pense involved is frequently greater than 
some of the members can afford. What 
other disadvantages can you think of? 
Discuss the disadvantages of any club 
of which you know. The most success- 
ful clubs are almost sure to be under the 
supervision of some mature man. What 
sort of man makes the best leader of a 
boys’ club ? 

Fraternities within the last few years 
have been organized in many high 
schools. Great opposition has devel- 
oped against these from school officials 
which has led in many cases to rules ex- 
cluding them from the school. Several 
states have even passed laws prohibit- 
ing them. Recently college fraternities 
have expressed their disapproval and 
have taken action excluding from their 
membership boys who have been mem- 
bers of high-school fraternities. It is 
difficult for boys in school to under- 
stand this opposition and there has been 
a more or less successful effort to main- 
tain the fraternities in spite of opposition 
against them. This has led to dishonest 
practices or open rebellion, harmful to 
the members themselves and to the 
proper social life of the schools. 

Let us consider the reasons which have 
led to this opposition to high-school 
fraternities. The fundamental reason 
is that the fraternity is essentially 
undemocratic. The membership is 
usually limited in number and is open 
only to those who have been selected by 
all the members according to standards 
not generally known and often quite 
artificial, such as manner of dress or the 
ownership of an automobile. “Once a 
member, always a member,” is the rule. 
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A young boy, thus, often does not choose- 
his permanent friends butis chosen by 
others before he is old enough to make 
so grave a choice for himself. He may 
find himself intimately associated with 
boys from whose friendship he cannot 
escape, even if he would, without danger 
of social ostracism. The members of a 
fraternity feel bound to promote their 
own members, often to the detriment of 
the school as a whole. Real values are 
lost sight of and captains of teams and 
other officers who are unfit are elected, 
through the scheming of fraternities. 
The interests of the larger social group 
represented by the school are thus set 
aside to promote the interests of the 
smaller group. Loyalty to the frater- 
nity is placed above loyalty to the school. 
A study of actual conditions has shown 
that the scholarship of fraternity mem- 
bers is lower than that of other boys. 
The fraternity not only tends to set up 
false standards for social preferment, 
but also develops low moral standards 
among its members. This is particu- 
larly true in the matter of honesty, for 
boys who are members of fraternities 
are usually ready to lie to defend a 
“brother,” apparently feeling that this 
is demanded of them as loyal members. 
Under some conditions, doubtless, high- 
school fraternities do not justly fall 
under these more serious charges. But 
of all, it may be said that they are 
essentially undemocratic and as such are 
out of harmony with the best interests of 
a school. 

Are there fraternities in your school ? 
If so, discuss their activities and influ- 
ence in the light of these criticisms. 
Discuss fraternities among men, like 
the Masons. How can clubs be organ- 
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ized in the high school to satisfy the 
legitimate and desirable social needs of 
boys? Why are these better both for the 


individual boy and for the school as a 
whole? Discuss the kinds of clubs best 
suited to the church or Sunday school. 


Study XX. The Idealism of Boyhood 


Youth is the time of idealism. The 
poet has said, “A boy’s will is the wind’s 
will, and the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.”” Every boy in his teens 
has his idea of the kind of man he wants 
to be and of the work he wants to do 
when he becomes a man. The ideals he 
sets for himself will vary at different 
times according to the change which 
nature is making inside him and to the 
surroundings in which he lives. At a 
certain time in their development, most 
boys want to live lives of wild adventure, 
at other times romance makes its appeal, 
and at still others, the serious pursuits 
of business or professional life. What 
different ideals have you had for your 
life ? 

Boyhood is a time of hero-worship. 
In a boy’s mind there is pretty sure to 
be enthroned someone who represents 
the ideal he would like to reach. This 
may be the captain of the team, or some 
other great athlete; perhaps it may be 
his father or teacher; sometimes it may 
be a character in history or fiction. But 
whoever his ideal may be, this is a very 
real factor in the life of the boy. It 
makes a great difference what sort of a 
person you have set up as your ideal of 
attainment, for this ideal affects your 
present life and conduct profoundly. 
At different times the sort of person 
who seems to a boy most desirable to 
imitate varies, just as his plans for future 
occupation differ. Discuss the different 
persons whom you have most wished to 
be like at different times in your life. 


Why is it that a boy’s ideals are so 
changeable? While this is natural for 
a boy, it is very unfortunate for a man 
to have his ideals constantly changing. 
The changing ideals and purposes of 
boyhood should gradually settle down 
into the stable convictions of mature 
manhood. Such discussions as we have 
had regarding the problems of boyhood 
should have given us a more serious 
attitude toward life and should have 
helped to shape the ideal person whom 
we would like to be. In the light of 
these discussions, describe the charac- 
teristics of the kind of man you would 
like to be, physical, intellectual, moral. 

Perhaps the word gentleman sums up 
better than any other single word, the 
qualities that should be found in a boy’s 
ideal. We should not wish to use this 
term in the restricted sense that it once 
had in England as meaning a man who 
engages in no occupation or profession 
regularly for gain, but in the broader, 
more democratic sense in which the 
word is used in this country. Thomas 
Arnold used to say to the boys in the 
famous Rugby School, using the word 
in its broader sense, that it was not 
necessary that Rugby should be a school 
of any given number of boys, but that 
it was necessary that it should be a 
school of Christian gentlemen.. 

Let us consider what it means to be 
a gentleman. To be a gentleman, must 
one wear a certain kind of clothes, speak 
a certain kind of language, or belong to 
a certain social set? What is the ad- 
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vantage of the externals which go with 
what we call good breeding? What 
are the fundamental qualities which 
mark the real gentleman? There are 
some things which a gentleman will 
never do. What are these? Will a 
gentleman ever lie? There are certain 
things which a gentleman will always 
do. What are these? What is the dif- 
ference between a snob and a gentle- 
man? Discuss in connection with your 
idea of a gentleman the teachings of 
Jesus regarding retaliation in Matt. 
5:38-42, e.g., “But I say unto you, that 
ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” 

In a school the boys who are placed 
in prominent positions are regarded as 
representing the social ideals of the 
school. Is this conclusion always justi- 
fied? Ifnot,why? The captain of the 
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football team is one of the strongest 
factors in the moral life of the school. 
Other captains. and officers are impor- 
tant factors according to the importance 
which is attached to the position held. 
The younger boys in the school uncon- 
sciously have their ideals modified by 
the examples of these older boys. Are 
the boys holding these positions in your 
school worthy ideals for the other boys 
to follow? If not, whose fault is it? 

The final test of a man’s ideal is the 
man himself, for he tends to become like 
his ideal. The highest ideal which a 
man can follow is represented by Jesus, 
whose life embodies the fundamental 
qualities which are admirable. He said 
(John 12:32): “And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.” In what respects has the ideal 
of Jesus’ life changed the lives of indi- 
viduals and of society ? 
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There will be a great advantage to 
the religious educator in coming into 
sympathy with the forward movements 
projected by leaders in the field of general 
education. We select for consideration 
two writings of Professor John Dewey, 
whose conception of education as a 
social process has had so marked an 
effect upon the educational world; also 
a book upon the kindergarten, for the 
attitude of that system of education 
is fundamental to a large realization of 
the problems in which we are interested; 
and also Dr. Montessori’s presentation 
of her unique method, which contains so 
much of suggestion for the development 
of child life. 

In a study which the writer has been 
carrying on for some years into the moral 
and religious influences that have been 
determining in the lives of theological 
students, it has been remarkable how 
small a place the day school and the 
Sunday school seem to have had. Indi- 
vidual teachers, of course, have been 
potent influences, but the schools as such 
have done little. Dewey’s Moral Prin- 
ciples in Education indicates very clearly 
the reason for this inefficiency. The 
school is largely divorced from life. The 
child often says, “What good will this 


lesson ever do me ?”’ and there is no ade- 
quate answer to his question. A promi- 
nent Sunday school recently presented 
an examination to its students in which 
several bright youngsters secured per- 
fect grades and were duly heralded in the 
newspapers, but it is difficult to see that 
the ability to answer that series of ques- 
tions on the Bible text would have the 
slightest influence in making the person 
a better member of society. And the 
remedy is not an insertion of specific 
moral instruction in the day school, 
nor an attempt to secure permission to 
read the Bible there, nor the tacking-on 
of moral teachings to the Sunday-school 
lesson. Morality is understandable only 
in relation to social life. Day and 
church school must relate themselves 
to the actual life that the people live in 
order to be morally significant. It is to 
be feared that Dewey’s illustration of 
the swimming-school that attempted to 
teach people to swim without going into 
the water is all too illustrative of much 
of our educational endeavor. 

Moral education involves the culti- 
vation of the social spirit, a sense of 
value in the studies and activities of the 
school, the social interpretation of all the 
studies of the curriculum. It requires 
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adequate opportunity for the instincts 
and impulses of the individual to be so 
directed as to issue in habits of self- 
control and social service. 

Dr. Dewey is not a mere theorist in 
this field. In his book School and Society 
will be found the practical methods by 
which in the experiment of the Elemen- 
tary School at the University of Chicago 
he endeavored to work out his principles. 
The book presents the problem in which 
the modern school is involved by 
reason of the changes which make the 
complex society of today so difficult for 
the child to understand. Solution is to 
be found in attempting to understand 
first of all simpler social situations. 
How illuminating is the idea that all 
learning is advancement in social expe- 
rience! When Dewey selects geography 
as central in education because of its 
richness in the development of the social 
imagination, some of us cannot forget the 
arid geography lesson when we had to 
depend upon sheer memory to tell 
whether cotton or olive oil was exported 
from Charleston. 

The religious educator who is natu- 
rally called upon to give much attention 
to the teaching of the Bible will see at 
once what valuable material he has in 
hand from this point of view. In the 
simple pastoral life of the patriarchs, 
in the comparatively simple politics 
of the Hebrew state, in the elementary 
conditions of the Palestinian civilization, 
in the family and man-to-man morality 
with which Jesus dealt, it is possible to 
see the ethical principles of life more 
clearly than in our complex social order. 
Our business in biblical instruction is 
not so much to drag the past into the 
present as to cultivate a social imagina- 
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tion that will project the present into 
the past, enabling us to feel the quality 
of moral situations in that simpler time 
and thus appreciate the force of social 
obligation. 

This book does not discuss the re- 
lation of the school to the church, but 
it is evident that in a community where 
education is being conducted in accord- 
ance with some of the larger insight 
which Dr. Dewey so conspicuously 
presents, the church will do well to 
study its task in the light of the school’s 
endeavor. The growth of moral and 
religious values has been a part of that 
total growth of society which it is the 
business of education to make clear. 
The correlation of the instruction and 
activities of the church school and day 
school is one of the most vital problems 
now before us. 

Every religious educator should have 
some clear conception of the meaning of 
kindergarten education. And this for 
the double reason that there should be a 
kindergarten in every church and that 
certain of the principles of Froebel are 
highly significant for religious education. 
As a matter of fact the kindergarten is 
generally misunderstood in the most 
absurd fashion. One minister recently, 
desirous of expressing emphatically the 
inefficiency of a mission Sunday school 
which had become nothing more than a 
place to take care of children on Sunday 
afternoon, stated that his church was 
using its money and strength for running 
a kindergarten. He meant, of course, a 
day nursery. 

Nothing is easier than caricature. 
The “hard-headed”’ school trustee who 
regards every effort to socialize the cur- 
riculum as a mere addition of “fads and 
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frills” is the typical ignoramus ridiculing 
what he does not understand. It would 
be better to endeavor to appreciate a 
system of education devised by one of 
the world’s great educational reformers 
who believed that the scientific study 
of the little child was worthy of the 
profoundest endeavors of scholarship. 
Superficially, the exercises of the kinder- 
garten may seem the pleasing activities of 
the day nursery. Actually, they are the 
result of the most careful consideration 
of the psychological and physiological 
problems involved in the development 
of childhood. 

The Kindergarten by Susan Blow, 
Patty Hill, and Elizabeth Harrison is in 
some sense a controversial book. For in 
this field, as in every other, there are the 
conservatives, who believe in preserv- 
ing the great achievements of the past 
unchanged; the progressives, who think 
that each generation must interpret anew 
for itself the good of the old, daring to 
discriminate between the permanent and 
the incidental even in great teachings; 
and the moderates, who seek to concede 
something to the new thought but not 
too much. Inasmuch as these three 
reports were prepared with a view to 
standardizing the kindergarten program, 
it is evident that these educational 
leaders are nearer together in spirit than 
some conservatives and progressives in 
other spheres. 

It will be noted that there are some 
differences in principle and some more 
marked differences in practice in these 
reports, but the presentation of the three 
views serves rather to make the whole 
system clear to the lay reader. The 
student of theology and of the psy- 
chology of religion will realize that we 


are finding a more satisfactory thought 
of God and of religion in terms of cosmic 
and of social process than in terms of the 
Absolute, which the more rigid followers 
of Froebel still employ. 

The great significance of the kinder- 
garten appears at once in its very con- 
ception of education, although in our 
schools and in our churches we are still 
under the thrall of the conception of 
education in terms of knowledge. We 
think of the importance of arithmetic, 
grammar, spelling, geography, history, 
etc. Our children must know these 
thoroughly and as soon as possible. 
And we think of Bible, church doctrine, 
plan of salvation, denominational his- 
tory, facts of missions, as of supreme 
importance. How shall a person be 
religious unless he knows these? But 
these are all means and not ends. The 
kindergarten thinks of man’s funda- 
mental relations to nature, to his fellow- 
men, and to God, and conceives of an 
ideal relationship which might exist in 
which one would be in complete under- 
standing with his natural environment 
so that it would serve his needs, material 
and aesthetic, and be in social relation- 
ship with his fellow-men, sharing with 
them the richness of human life and all 
its inheritance, and be in harmony with 
God in whom is the good, the true, the 
beautiful. 

And how shall all this come about ? 
Manifestly, not by taking our most 
important adult possessions and seeking 
to simplify them for childish apprehen- 
sion, not by memorizing formulae either 
of grammar or of theology. The kin- 
dergarten word is “self-activity.” The 
process of education is not from knowl- 
edge to knowledge but from experience 


to experience. Left entirely to himself 
the child would learn very much by this 
process. He is continuously self-active, 
prying, testing, experimenting, acquiring 
skill by repetition, securing control of 
himself and of his environment, entering 
into the larger experience of his elders 
through language. Education is the ex- 
pert guidance of this natural process. 
To the superficial observer the child 
in the kindergarten seems to be forever 
engaged in trivial amusement, for we are 
still under the domination of the idea 
that sound education must, of necessity, 
be disagreeable. In reality the games, 
stories, conversations, songs, manual 
industry, constructions, exercises, pets, 
drawings, and dancing are specific en- 
deavors to direct the self-activity of the 
child in the best and most natural de- 
velopment for self-realization and social 
efficiency. He is finding himself and 
finding his relation to the world and to 
the social order, past, present, and future, 
of which he is a part and in which he is 
to be a contributing factor. 

Froebel had intended to develop a 
complete system of education but the 
great demands and opportunities of 
childhood prevented him from carrying 
his ideas beyond that sphere. He would 
have devised a system in which self- 
activity should be supreme. He was, 
of course, dominated by a religious 
ideal, conceiving of religion in large and 
inclusive terms. The religious educator 
may find in the kindergarten fundamen- 
tal principles that he needs. For what 
is religious education but a progressive 
socialization, helping the immature per- 
sonality to be at home in his world with 
nature, with man, and with God? 

The Montessori Method is the book. 
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in which Dr. Maria Montessori has 
presented to American readers her inter- 
esting system of education. This book 
has been enthusiastically heralded by 
some as destined to revolutionize all 
education, and of course, by others, 
has been the subject of the easy ridicule 
to which anything new is exposed. 
Soberly considered, the methods and 
experiments of Dr. Montessori deserve 
our careful consideration and promise 
to make some valuable contributions to 
our educational theory and practice. 

The book is well worth reading for its 
fascinating account of the formation of 
the “children’s houses,”’ a notable and 
wise philanthropic endeavor in connec- 
tion with the model tenements in Rome. 
And it is important to keep in mind this 
peculiar social environment in estimating 
the possibility of any transfer of the 
Montessori procedure. 

The fundamental principle of this 
system goes to the heart of child-training 
whether at home or at school. It is 
the principle of liberty. The teacher is 
largely an observer, at most a director. 
The child educates himself with carefully 
devised didactic material which, for the 
most part, enables him to discover and 
rectify his own errors, and which is so 
natural an opportunity for his activities 
that he spontaneously desires to work 
with it. 

Madame Montessori uses the word 
“work” while the kindergarten often 
speaks of play. There is no fundamen- 
tal difference between these. Phillips 
Brooks expressed that splendid sense of 
the joy of doing a significant work for 
which one is well fitted when he said, 
“Tt is fun to be a minister.” It is the 
dull monotony of modern industry that 
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work and play. Nothing can be more 
erroneous than the common notion that 
children are lazy. They are always at 
work. Montessori points out the grave 
wrong that we do children in serving 
them instead of allowing them to serve 
themselves. Most suggestively she re- 
marks that much of the ill temper and 
rebelliousness of children comes from 
their being frustrated in their natural 
efforts to do things by meddling parents 
or teachers who are forever making their 
activities impossible. She would teach 
children to wash themselves, dress them- 
selves, keep the room in order, take 
out their own materials and put them 
back, serve one another in common 
meals; and she finds them delighting 
to be useful. Of course it is easier to 
_ do things for children than to let them 
laboriously learn to do them for them- 
selves. And this fact explains very 
much of the failure of home training. 
The Montessori method has been mis- 
understood in the supposition that the 
principle of liberty means that the child 
may do as he pleases. He may do every- 
thing good that he pleases but nothing 
wrong. He may not interfere with 
others, annoy them, act rudely. If he 
does he is regarded as needing special 
attention. He is removed from the 
group, isolated, given toys to play with, 
but not permitted to be a member of 
the working body. He soon desires to 
return and find his place. Everything 


active, constructive, experimental, in-. 


vestigative is good, and he may do as he 
will and go from one thing to another as 
he will, indoors or out. The important 
endeavor is made that he shall not asso- 
ciate immobility with goodness and 


activity with evil. Discipline through 
liberty, inhibition of undesirable activi- 
ties by the large opportunity for good 
activities—these are the principles em- 
ployed. Of course the teacher is con- 
stantly present to stimulate the child by 
introducing him to significant activities. 
There are some great practical diffi- 
culties here, but the general principles 
involved are sound. 
The discussion of will is very signifi- 
cant for religious education. Montessori 


puts little emphasis on obedience, which — 


is supposed to be a golden virtue 
of childhood, and this for the simple 
reason that she regards obedience as a 
later development of which young chil- 
dren are incapable. Will is, of course, 
self-directed activity, and therefore will- 
power can be developed only through 
the process of activity. That the child 
often cannot obey is a simple psycho- 
logical fact. 

We need not discuss her theory that 
the religious sentiment is a native in- 
stinct that is to be encouraged. It is 
enough to agree most heartily that the 
performance of religious acts is a natural 
social participation of the child in the 
experiences of its elders and is of great 
educational value. 

It would be interesting to consider in 
detail the materials for the education of 
sense and particularly the method of 
teaching children of four years to write, 
which Montessori regards as perfectly 
natural. But this review need not be 
extended, for the admirable introduction 
to the book by Professor H. W. Holmes 
is a most discriminating estimate of the 
Montessori system as regards its value 
for American education, and also a 
comparison with the American kinder- 
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garten system with some suggestions 
as to a possible combination. It is 
noteworthy that Miss Hill in her kinder- 
garten report, which we have already 
discussed, advocates some use of the 
Montessori material. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent is the American 
school a real democracy ? 

2. Is the Bible a literature of social 
experience? If so, what does this imply 
as to its religious value ? 

3. Would it be desirable for the church 
to have a school for three hours on Sunday 
morning with significant activities related 
to the social needs of the children ? 

4. A certain child stated that he liked 
the day kindergarten but not the Sunday 
kindergarten. Is there anything in the 
kindergarten that is not suitable for Sun- 
day? 


5. Is there any danger of the progressive 
kindergarten losing something of the re- 
ligious. quality which Froebel considered 
so important ? 

6. What could be done in our tenements 
for establishing ‘‘children’s houses,” in 
which the life of the children would be di- 
rected eight or nine hours a day? 

7. What points in the Montessori system 
seem to be suggestive for American children ? 


SOME FURTHER WORKS 
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Foster, The Kindergarten in the Church. 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS 


In presenting the work of the current 
month the leader will find a wonderful 
opportunity to emphasize the essential 
principle which lies back of the entire course 
of study which the class has pursued, viz., 
the historical conditions out of which any 
individual book arose, and the color given 
to the book because of current thought at 
the time of its origin. A lifetime of study 
is necessary to get the fullest appreciation 
of this principle as illustrated in the Gospel 
of John, but the most artificial student of 
this course cannot fail to catch something 
of the principle and to find his sense of the 
personality back of the book enhancing its 
living interest and value to him. 

It happens that two interesting poems 
from the pen of Robert Browning are asso- 


ciated with this book—‘Karshish, the 
Arab Physician,” which gives a most inter- 
esting conception of the attitude of a con- 
temporary physician toward the story of the 
raising of Lazarus, and “The Death in the 
Desert,” which is the result of the poet’s 
meditation upon the last hours of John the 
disciple. We consider that a review of 
these poems in this connection would add 
still further interest to the study of John’s 


Gospel. 


We also suggest that a good deal of time 
be spent in the latter part of the month on 
the discussion of the value of the historical 
study of the Bible. Members of the group 
should be pushed to the point of expressing 
themselves as to what it really means, and 
what it has contributed to their own appre- 
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ciation of the New Testament. The close 
of the year’s work should leave them with 
such an impression of the value of this 
method that they will recognize its bearing 
in all future Bible study. 

If members of the group have not had 
a survey of the Old Testament from the 
historical point of view, this course should 
lead them to undertake such a study and 
so complete their general impression of each 
book of the Bible. Only after a survey of 
this kind can one truly differentiate between 
what is temporary and what is permanent 
in the teaching of the biblical books, and 
so take up into their own religion the 
principles which will vitalize and strengthen 
it. In the two programs which follow no 
special task has been assigned for the leader, 
because it seemed best to leave him free to 
discuss any phase of the work most needed 
for the group which he is leading. It will 
also be noted that there are many more 
questions for discussion noted in the pro- 
grams than has ordinarily been the case. 


Program I 


Members: (1) How important is it that 
we should know whether John or one of his 
followers was the author of the Gospel of 
John? (2) Has this gospel become the 
favorite among Christians? If so, why? 
(3) If you had lived in the first century, 
would you have been a believer in John the 
Baptist, or in Jesus, as the Messiah? Why? 
(4) Why were second-century Christians so 
concerned with the divinity of Christ when 
those of the first century had not so greatly 
emphasized it? (5) When in the teaching 
of Jesus according to John may eternal life 
begin? (6) Reading of the Lazarus story, 
chap. 11. (7) Reading of Browning’s 
“Karshish, the Arab Physician.” 


Program II 


Members: (1) A study of the charatters 
which appear in the last week of Jesus’ 
life as the author of John presents them: 


Peter, Mary of Bethany, Pilate, Judas, 
John the disciple. (2) The prayer discourse 
of Jesus. (3) The picture of Jesus pre- 
sented by the Gospel of John alone, and an 
estimate of our loss in case we had no 
other gospels to depend upon. (4) The use 
of the Gospel of John for evangelistic pur- 
poses. 

Questions for discussion: (1) Practical 
results which have been obtained from the 
study of this course. (2) Of what impor- 
tance is it to the understanding of biblical 
books to know the history which lies back of 
them? (3) Does such study increase or 
diminish the religious value of the books for 
our own day? 
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Writings; Schmeidel, The Johannine Writings; 
Scott, The Fourth Gospel. Volumes on the Gos- 
pel of John may be found in the Expositor’s 
Bible, the Century Bible, the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges; and in the International 
Critical Commentary, a volume on the Johannine 
Epistles. Hastings’ four-volume Dictionary of 
the Bible contains articles on the Gospels, John 
the Apostle, and the Epistles of John; Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, an article 
on John the Apostle, and the Gospel of John. 
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The Evolution of the System of 
Ritechl 
factor in the second half of the nineteenth 
century and is still a living system. In the 
London Quarterly Review for January, 1914, 
Dr. H. R. Mackintosh studies in “Ritsch- 
lianism Old and New” the evolution of this 
great system. Ritsch] meant to give unity 
and freedom to the Christian consciousness 
by taking as the touchstone of religious 
thought not a creed but a living and imme- 
diate faith in God through Jesus Christ. 
In respect to the thought of God, of sin, of 
redemptior, of Christian perfection, we 
ought to ask, first of all: What truth about 
these subjects is certified by faith in Jesus? 
Theology must be written from the point 
of view of the specifically Christian mind: 
religious knowledge is the knowledge of a 
religious man; nobody can understand it 
who is not personally a believer, the un- 
believer is as little of an expert in religion as 
a dog in a picture-gallery. Truth in religion 
is attained by avenues different from those 
employed in scientific or historical research. 
As for metaphysic, it does not really touch 
the problems which most concern religious 
people; it has nothing to say on sin and 
forgiveness, on prayer and the self-conscious- 
ness of Jesus. Christ is a unique universal 
and complete revelation of the grace of 
God, he is the principle of knowledge at 
every point in religious thought. Christian 
truth is further vitally related to the church 
as a society called into existence by divine 
intention. Ritschl did not think out his 
system of the church as completely as other 
parts of his dogmatics but he rightly insisted 
upon the church taking once again some- 
thing like the subduing and commanding 
place it receives in the Scriptures, at the 
very center of the spiritual experience. 
The church is the vehicle by which Christian 


worship goes down from generation to 
generation; it is the historic medium 
through which primitive faith touches men 
of today; it is the first and proper object 
of justification so that we are forgiven be- 
cause we belong to a forgiven society; thus 
and thus only. Ritschlianism held such a 
wonderful sway for three reasons: first, 
because it planted faith on the rock of 
historic fact; secondly, because of the 
fidelity of Ritsch] to the ideal and essence 
of the Reformation; thirdly, because for 
him the Christian religion stood for power 
and spiritual health. Harnack said in 
1897 that Ritschl was the latest “Church 
Father.” Certainly his system is now in 
circulation more widely than is always 
recognized; whatever we may think of 
Ritschl’s conclusions, it remains that his 
method has been more generally adopted 
than we should think. Disciples of Ritschl 
have freely criticized their master. This 
attitude to critical tendencies was fairly 
cool. He considered, for instance, the 
kingdom of God as a purely ethical concep- 
tion and did not take into account the 
apocalyptic hopes of the time of Jesus. 
He was averse to sentimentalism and 
scarcely gave to the doctrine of eternal life 
a proper place in his system. This con- 
ception of sin was perhaps external and 
cold, hence his notion of the redeemer does 
not seem to be complete. In fact he has 
been too much under the influence of 
Kant. Thus, for instance, it was Kant 
who taught him to say that the divinity 
of Christ is his perfection of moral char- 
acter; yet this is only one element of the 
truth. It is also a Kantian idea that we 
are related to the glorified Lord only through 
our knowledge of the historical Jesus. 
Certainly St. Paul did not think so and 
Christians know how their spiritual life 
implies the presence and activity of Christ 
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in a mode transcending time and space. 
Radical or liberal disciples of Ritschl have 
not improved his system. Their attacks 
on the supernatural will never persuade a 
Christian who knows that faith in the living 
God can never be tabulated in terms of 
law, evolution, and uniformity which are 
after all categories of the mind. A certain 
misty conception of historical events in 
connection with faith is no advance on the 
Ritschlian conception of history and the 
church as sources of truth. In conclusion, 
Dr. Mackintosh says that the fundamental 
principles on which Ritschl built his system 
remain true: Christianity rests on the 
historic Christ, and, in the experience of 
the redeemed, sonship by grace is the central 
and organizing fact and the basis of theology. 


Does Adam Mean One Man 
or Mankind? 

Does the word “Adam” as used in the 
creation story mean one person or mankind 
in general? is the subject treated by Dr. 
J. Boehmer in the Zeitschrift fiir die Alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft for January, 
1914, in an article entitled: “Wieviel 
Menschen sind am letzten Tage des Hexae- 
' merons geschaffen worden?” Dr. Boehmer 
thinks that the word “Adam” is collective, 
first because in the creation story the words 
translated by the English version, grass, 
herbs, fruit-trees, swarms of living crea- 
tures, birds, are collectives in Hebrew (and 
not plural forms); we should expect that 
Adam would be also a collective. More- 
over, in Gen. 1:26 God says: “Let us make 
man [or mankind] in our image . . . . and 
let them have dominion,” etc. The only 
way to explain the use of the plural here 
is to assert that the writer means the 
first man and his wife. But Old Testa- 
ment writers did not hold such a high con- 
ception of woman as to associate her with 
man in the lordship over the universe on 
an equal footing with man. Dr. Boehmer 
says that a religion of which the sign of ini- 


tiation is circumcision, which ranks woman 
with the animals as a helpmeet for man 
(Gen. 2:18 ff.), which even now requests 
of her devotees to repeat in the synagogue 
“Blessed be thou, O Lord, our God, Eternal 
King, because thou hast not made me a 
woman,” a religion which has put even in 
our own New Testament traces of the 
Semitic low conception of woman, certainly 
could not make woman a ruler with man 
over the whole creation. We should there- 
fore understand the word “man” in the 
story of the sixth day of creation as meaning 
mankind. The thesis of Dr. Boehmer is 
not new but it is ably put forth. 


Things New and Old 


tion, says John Edwards Lebosquet, writing 
on “The Modern Man’s Religion” in the 
Harvard Theological Review for January, 
1914. For instance, he does not care very 
much for immortality. Mr. Winston 
Churchill in his recent novel, The Inside of 
the Cup, studies a number of vital questions, 
from what is, after all, the modern man’s 
point of view, but he is silent on the belief in 
immortality. Mr. Lebosquet thinks that 
the dislike of modern men for authority 
and dogmas springs from the same lack of 
imagination. Not that the modern man 
despises authority as such but he wants to 
find a reason for obeying. For this same 
reason the church is practically ignored: it is 
not hated but it is bowed out of practical life. 
This again is owing to the lack of imagina- 
tion: the modern man does not seem to 
understand very clearly that a church may 
be up to date while it is an ancient institu- 
tion. The modern man, however, is not 
skeptical or indifferent for all that. If he 
does not encumber himself with dogmas and 
does not see the beauty of religious symbol- 
ism, it is again lack of imagination; the 
value of the symbolic, whether in creed or 
in ritual, eludes the modern man. Modern 
creeds like Christian Science and New 
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Thought are strong in their suppression 
of what they call vain imaginings of fear 
and. sickness. Modern comforts lull the 
modern mind to forget dreams of a future 
life, modern research has clipped the wings 
of fancy so that the world of a modern man 
is after all very limited and his religion has 
become narrow in its visions and out- 
reachings. These negative aspects, how- 
ever, are only the obverse of positive reli- 
gious assets: if the average modern man is 
rather proud of his indifference to immor- 
tality it is because he insists upon his concern 
with present tasks and opportunities; he re- 
jects authorities because he feels intensely 
the value of the individual; he neglects 
church-religion because he prefers to be 
busied with what is more practical; so 
that the modern man’s religion, in spite of 
its shortcomings, shows a great deal of 
creative power in the sphere of improve- 
ment and usefulness. How different, for 
example, are the Eastern pundit who submits 
to Fate and the American who does not 
wait for things to happen but goes ahead 
and makes them happen; and this is religion 
as well, although of a different kind. The 
modern man has sympathy for the needy; 
he will be roused by injustice; he cannot 
pass by suffering unmoved; the ancient 
religious man could do so but the modern 
world, although it calls itself sometimes 
irreligious, has been Christianized in its 
feelings and the brotherhood of man has 
become a never-failing spring of action; 
we may lack horizon and have a slight sense 
of the historic faith but after all the religion 
of man was never so free from selfish 
motives, never so vital and sincere as now. 
Moreover, signs are not wanting that what 
is lacking-in the modern man’s religion 
attracts again the interest of an élite and we 
can hope to see a synthesis of intellectual 
clarity and a sense of historical symbolism 
with this practical idealism which is the 
glory of our religious life of today. 


A Plea for Biblical Archaeology 

In the Open Court for April, 1914, Mr. 
G. H. Richardson writes on “The Value of 
Archeological Study for the Biblical Stu- 
dent.” ‘Too many preachers depend for in- 
formation on old books which are now out 
of date in many of their statements. Mr. 
Richardson heard a minister quoting Canon 
Farrar to the effect that the Ten Command- 
ments were the earliest historic code which 
has come down to us. Evidently the name 
of Hammurabi and of his code written a 
thousand years before Moses was unknown 
to that preacher. In another instance pic- 
tures of the death of Samson are shown in 
Sunday schools which represent the hero 
of Israel tearing down huge stone pillars. 
We know from Professor MacAlister’s ex- 
cavations at Gezer that the portico of the 
temple of Gezer was supported by pillars 
resting on column bases. It may be sup- 
posed that a strong man could move these 
pillars out of the perpendicular, seeing that 
they merely rested on the top of the stone 
base, and then the weight of the building 
would push them off their bases. A third 
instance of inaccuracy could easily be cured 
if more attention were paid to archaeologi- 
cal results. Certain professors still use the 
name of New Testament or biblical Greek 
to designate the language of the New Testa- 
ment. We know, however, from the Greek 
papyri discovered in Egypt that the lan- 
guage used by the writers of the New Tes- 
tament is just the kind of Greek that simple 
folk used at that time. One after another, 
the so-called “‘Hebraisms” of the New 
Testament have been exactly paralleled 
inthe papyri and ostraca. Deissmann es- 
timated that the total number of “bibli- 
cal” words in the New Testament is 
not more than 1 per cent of the whole 
vocabulary. Study of archaeology makes 
the ancient East more living to us and 
can be made as interesting as any other 
science. 
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The Pre-existence of Jesus 

In the American Journal of Theology for 
January, 1914, Mr. R. H. Strachan writes 
on “The Idea of Pre-existence in the Fourth 
Gospel.” The Prologue of the Gospel of 
John identifies Jesus with the Logos, but 
in such a way that we must regard the 
Prologue as a preface composed after the 
rest of the gospel was written and intended 
to commend it to the Greek world. For 
the Prologue, the Logos is the agency 
through which the world was created; it 
is clear that the’ writer has in view Gen., 
chap. 1, and experiences, in common with 
later Jewish thinkers, a certain unwilling- 
ness to bring God in immediate contact 
with the world. It is not, however, the 
conception of the creative activity of the 
Logos that determines the evangelist’s con- 
ception of the person of Jesus Christ, but 
rather the other way: the writer has 
reflected upon the miracles and the teach- 
ing and the life of Jesus and as the outcome 
of his meditation has identified Jesus with 
the Memra or the Logos. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to explain how a preconceived 
notion of the identity of Jesus with the 
creative activity of the Logos would have 
led the author of the Fourth Gospel to 
choose as typical such miracles as the Cana 
miracle, the feeding of the five thousand, 
the walking on the water, or the raising of 
Lazarus. It is easier to conceive how these 
stories suggested, and were not suggested 
by, the idea of universal creative activity. 
Hence the pre-existence of Jesus outside 
of the Prologue is the pre-existence of one 
who is more than the Messiah, and yet not 
the pre-existence of a divine Logos, by 
which the worlds were created. The object 
of the gospel is plainly to prove that Jesus 
is the Christ. In this respect the thought 
of the pre-existent activity in the gospel 
itself is less wide in scope than in the 
Prologue. In the gospel itself the word 


Aoyés means the intimate relationship 
between Jesus and the Father; this rela- 
tionship confers everlasting life. Jesus 
claims, therefore, that he is greater than 
Abraham (John 8:56). The Jews answer 
at once that this is absurd, since he, Jesus, 
is not fifty years old, and therefore has not 
yet attained to perfect manhood. Jesus 
answers, enigmatically as it seems, “‘Before 
Abraham was born, I am.” In order to 
investigate the nature of the pre-existence 
attributed to Jesus here we must study the 
Jewish conception of pre-existence. The 
Talmud teaches a real pre-existence of the 
Messiah in a premundane form. This 
talmudic doctrine is late and post-Christian, 
it is true, but it is impossible to believe that 
it was influenced by Christian thought. 
The influence of Christian thought upon 
Jewish messianic beliefs acted rather in the 
opposite direction. We may therefore 
accept a pre-Christian date for the Simili- 
tudes of Enoch and the conception of a 
pre-existent Messiah found there. We are 
here in the presence of a powerful trend of 
Jewish thought which probably exercised 
an influence on the mind of Jesus himself. 
The pre-existence of the Messiah is hinted 
in Dan. 7:13, 14 and taken for granted in 
Enoch. Mr. Strachan thinks that Jesus 
used apocalyptic imagery in moments of 
special exaltation as a form of self-expres- 
sion. The Fourth Gospel embodies an 
apocalyptic conception rather than the 
Logos-conception of the Prologue. The 
author does not merely repeat, like the 
synoptists, traditional apocalyptic utter- 
ances of Jesus—he moves with freedom 
and ease amid the apocalyptic ideas 
that his Master chose as forms of self- 
expression; he treats these, in fact, like 
other parts of the teaching of Jesus, 
interpreting them through his own con- 
sciousness of their religious value and 
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MISSIONS 


Mohammedan Apoloégetics 

In the Asiatic Review for January and 
February, 1914, Khwaja Kamaluddin, edi- 
tor of the Islamic Review, writes on “Islam, 
Christianity and Other Religions of the 
World.” The article is strangely mislead- 
ing. The author quotes the Koran with a 
freedom that would not be tolerated in 
a scientific magazine. Possibly he has a 
new version of the Koran, certainly it is not 
the one we know. Khwaja Kamaluddin’s 
argument is that God cannot have been 
without a witness in every nation. So 
Mohammed was the prophet of Arabia as 
Jesus was the prophet of the Jews and 
Buddha one of the divine messengers to 
India. Islam sums up other religions: the 
Koran is written in the richest and the 
most conservative language of the world; 
it is more than a collection of prayers, 
fastings, and sacrifices—it is a complete 
code of life. 

So far there is nothing very extraordinary. 
But Mr. Kamaluddin brings in some new 
theories. He says that Islam is the ful- 
filment of other religions: each and all of 
them do believe in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Islam; their minor differences 
among themselves have no bearing on the 
religion. Does Mr. Kamaluddin call belief 
in the existence of God and life after death 
a minor difference? Can a man be a Mo- 
hammedan and read the Nirvana into the 
description of Mohammed’s heaven? If 
he does he will secretly despise the present 
form of the teaching of Islam. He who 
believes in the incarnations of God in 
Avatars or in the incarnation of God in 
Christ will certainly be called a “divider” 
of God by any Mohammedan who knows 
and believes the catholic creed of Islam. 
Moreover, Mr. Kamaluddin throws a stone 


at Christians because they are divided. We 
are very sorry they are, but is Islam with- 
out sects and party-spirit and heretics? In 
fact, the kind of Islam that some Euro- 
peans have accepted has always been Islam 
cum grano salis. It seems that Lord Morley, 
the Irish lord who announced his conversion 
to Islam, was enlightened by a man of the 
school of Khwaja Kamaluddin. He was 
strangely mistaken: the religion of the 
editor of the Islamic Review is not Islam but 
is Islamic heresy. 


Zionism and the Continuance of 
Judaism 


Dr. E. W. Masterman, writing in the 
East and West for April, 1914, on “Zionism 
and Christian Missions,’ says that many 
leaders of Jewish thought today think that 
there is no choice between Nationalism—of 
which Zionism is the only form likely to 
be generally accepted—and gradual assimi- 
lation to the nations. They feel that a 
national idealism is needed to keep the non- 
religious Jews who are fast increasing in num- 
bers faithful tothe community. Zionism for 
this reason commands the support of many 
rationalistic and even thoroughly materi- 
alistic Jews. Strange to say, the fall of 
the late sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid, 
has been a severe blow to Zionism. The 
young Turks, who seem to be less liberal 
than the older generation of Turkish leaders, 
show no inclination to grant political rights 
to the Jews of Palestine and to allow the 
creation of a kind of state within the state. 
Perhaps the late sultan could have been 
bought over to this view. At least Zionists 
thought so. But it is too often forgotten 
by Jews and Christians that Palestine is 
as sacred to the Mohammedan as to them- 
selves. The religious prestige of the sul- 
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tan would be badly damaged if he lost con- 
trol over such centers as Jerusalem, “the 
Holy,” as the Arabs call it, and Hebron. 
The Zionists have therefore forsaken hopes 
of political semi-independence for a Jewish 
state in Palestine and are confining them- 
selves to the peaceful method of coloniza- 
tion by Jewish emigrants. Great sums of 
money have been lavished upon Jewish 
agricultural colonies in Palestine; the results 
have sometimes been disappointing, but 
it must be remembered that Palestine has 
greatly suffered from foreign invaders and 
especially from the careless policy of Mo- 
hammedan rulers, so that the land will not 
support a larger population without a vast 
expenditure of capital. Palestine is a 
very small country, poor, without mineral 
wealth; water is scarce and for nearly half 
the year there is no rainfall at all. No in- 
dustry promising much wealth has been 
discovered. Wine-making does not bring 
in much profit. Oranges cannot be grown 
in any but well-watered districts and such 
are rare. The best lands have already been 
appropriated and east of the Jordan there 
are large colonies of fanatical Mohammedans 
who would make impossible the life of any 
Jewish settlers in their midst. As for the 
lower plains, these are unhealthy for Euro- 
pean Jews, especially north European Jews. 
Even in the upper lands malaria, ophthalmia, 
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and tuberculosis are more rife among the 
Jews than among the indigenous inhabi- 
tants. However, there are signs of prog- 
ress. Sixty or seventy years ago there were 
less than 10,000 Jews in Palestine; now 
they number over 150,000. They allow 
the widest possible latitude in matters of 
faith and skepticism so long as the national 
bond is recognized but they greatly oppose 
Christian missions. A man may believe 
what he will and be a Zionist as long as he 
is not baptized, but baptism puts him for- 
ever outside the pale. He is opposed, 
ostracized, and abused at every opportu- 
nity. Converted Jews are excluded from 
Zionist societies. This is not logical. If 
Judaism is a religion, then a very large 
number of Zionists are not Jews; if Juda- 
ism is a nationality, the question of religion 
should have nothing to do with national 
rights, and there should be room for the 
Christian Jew along with the orthodox, the 
reformed, and the free-thinking Jew. The 
Christian missionaries in Palestine look up- 
on Zionism with sympathy and only wish 
that more recognized co-operation were 
possible. While Zionism is expected to 
retain much of the genius of the Jewish 
religion, such an organization, especially if 
it crystallizes into a Jewish state, ought not 
to ostracize the greatest Jewish teacher, 
Jesus of Nazareth. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


THE GROWTH OF HEBRAISM’* 


W. G. JORDAN, D.D. 
’ Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada 


This volume is dedicated to the memory 
of the late Dr. Charles Augustus Briggs 
as a “warm-hearted friend, accomplished 
scholar, devoted disciple of the Master, 
valiant defender of the faith.” The pur- 
pose of the book is 


an endeavor to give an intelligible account of 
the rise and progress of Israel’s religion from its 
beginnings in the nomadic period down to the 


' tragic event which put an end to the Jewish 


See All that the book claims for itself 
is that it represents our present knowledge; 
what the future has in store for us we cannot 
forecast. . . . . The reader who is not a special- 
ist may safely assume that I have not taken any 
position without examining the arguments for 
spare 

These words from the preface show clearly 
the nature and purpose of the volume. It 
is not hampered with any critical apparatus, 
there is no bibliography, and only in a few 
cases are direct references given to works 
by other scholars. Only those who have 
given much study to the general history 
and its particular problems can appreciate 
fully the amount of learning and toil in- 
volved in the production of such a work, 
but the non-specialist reader may gain from 
it a clear outline of the course of Israel’s 
religious development, while it may serve 
as an admirable textbook in the hands of 
a competent teacher. Dr. Smith, as we 
might expect, thinks that the time has gone 
by for calling the subject “Old Testament 
theology” or for discussing, in this connec- 
tion, the distinction between canonical and 
non-canonical literature. It is a historical 


* The Religion of Israel: An Historical Study. 
ner, 1914. Pp. 369. $2.50. 


problem, the aim being “to trace the history 
of Israel’s religion from the earliest discov- 
erable stages down to the Christian era.” 
This calls, at the close, for a summary of 
the teaching contained in post-canonical 
books ending with a reference to the so- 
called Book of Ezra. The divisions adopted 
are (1) nomadic religion, (2) agricultural 
religion, (3) prophetism, (4) legalism. The 
subject is developed in twenty chap- 
ters beginning with “Nomadic Religion,” 
“Moses and His Work” (i and ii) down to 
“The Treasure of the Humble” and “The 
Final Stage” (xix and xx). The author has 
succeeded in a marvelous manner in touch- 
ing a great variety of subjects, suggesting 
the richness and complexity of the subject, 
and yet marking a clear path and maintain- 
ing a steady moverent from beginning to 
end. So much is this the case that one is 
surprised to find any detail of importance 
omitted; e.g., the reviewer, after noting that 
the author accepts the order, Yahwist 
Decalogue (p. 111), Book of the Covenant 
(p. 113), Deuteronomy (p. 187), wished to 
know where the decalogue Exod. 20:1-20 
was placed but could find no reference to 
it. One may conjecture that it is regarded 
as substantially parallel to the Deutero- 
nomic decalogue. This is a small thing, and 
one is compelled to add that it is remarkable 
how much information regarding the men 
and the books of those days the writer 
manages to give without losing himself in 
a mass of detail or being driven from his 
main purpose, which is to show that there 
was a real development from a simple, in 
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BOOK NOTICES 


some respects “superstitious,” nomadic 
and peasant religion to a prophetic religion 
with a real ethical character and universal 
implications. The basis of the treatment 
is a radical but not an extreme criticism; 
in fact, it is a criticism which we think may 
be called conservative in the best sense. 
While admitting the scantiness of the rec- 
ords and the uncertainty that must forever 
attach to many details, the author claims 
that a living movement may be traced from 
the “Mosaic period” onward. The extreme 
positions of Cheyne and Winckler are not 
mentioned and recent attacks on the docu- 
mentary theory or attempts to check lit- 
erary criticism from the side of Babylonian 
mythology (e.g., Gressmann and Welch) 
have left no influence on this book. In the 
light of these recent discussions one turns 
with interest to the subject of the messianic 
hope, which is treated in three chapters: xiv, 
“The Messianic Hope”; xv, “The Spiritual- 
ization of the Messianic Hope”; and xviii, 
“Apocalyptic Development of the Messianic 
Hope.” This hope, which assumed varied 
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forms, had its roots in earlier teaching but 
received its more definite expression in the 
struggles of post-exilic times: ‘‘ whether it 
pictured the reign of Yahweh or whether it 
looked for a son of David... . the 
messianic hope kept the Jews faithful to 
their religion and obedient to their Law.” 
The spiritualization of this hope is attrib- 
uted largely to Deutero-Isaiah, and Dr. 
H. P. Smith leans to the collective interpre- 
tation of “the servant.” Notwithstanding 
the rationalizing tendencies at work, as 
shown by Ecclesiastes, under the stress of 
persecution this hope increased in vigor. 
“Tt took new and fantastic forms, and the 
more ardent spirits even ventured to cal- 
culate the time of the end,” etc. The 
reviewer finds himself in general sympathy 
with the position taken in this book, and 
is not expected to take up space in the dis- 
cussion of subordinate questions; hence 
he may bring to a close this slight notice by 
congratulating Dr. H. P. Smith on the com- 
pletion of such an admirable textbook and 
wishing for it a useful career. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions [The Has- 
kell Lectures delivered at Oberlin College 
in 1913, and since revised and enlarged.] 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1914. Pp. xviiit+376. $2.50. 

Amid the many volumes of the past few years 
making extravagant claims for Babylonian in- 
fluence upon Hebrew religious thought, it is a 
relief to come across one like this that stays 
within the domain of historical probability. 
Professor Jastrow’s great work on Babylonian 
religion has made him widely known as an 
authority in that field. This work shows him 
to be thoroughly at home in the domain of 
Hebrew religion. The purpose of this book as 
conceived by its author is “to indicate not 
merely the points of divergence between the 
two civilizations that started out with much 
in common, but more particularly to indicate 
why, with important traditions and beliefs so 
close to one another as to be practically identical, 


we find the Hebrews proceeding along a line of 
development which gradually transformed these 
traditions and beliefs into a medium for express- 
ing the highest spiritual aspirations of the 
human race and led to one of the most impres- 
sive endeavors to find a solution for the mys- 
teries by which we are surrounded”’ (p. 25s). 
It may fairly be said that Professor Jastrow 

clearly indicated some of the ways in which the 
Hebrew religious thought ifested its su 

rior character and some of the steps by which 
it gradually rose to higher things, but he can 
hardly be said to have discovered or made plain 
the cause which made the Hebrews achieve 
higher values than did the Babylonians. We 
can easily register the fact of superiority, but 
we are often baffled to account for it. The tra- 
ditions selected for consideration in this volume 
are those of the creation and the Sabbath, those 
concerning life after death, and the ethical 


The chapter on the Sabbath is an admirable 
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statement of the facts. Professor Jastrow, in 
his article in the American Journal of Theology 
for 1898, was one of the first to call attention to 
the resemblance of the Babylonian to the He- 
brew Sabbath. Some of the positions then 
taken are allowed to drop out of sight here. 
The early observance of the Hebrew Sabbath 
is now granted and the marked difference of 
that early Sabbath from the Babylonian observ- 
ance. It is to be borne in mind too, as Jastrow 
notes, that the term “Sabbath” thus far has 
been found in Babylonian literature to designate 
no day but that of the full moon. The Baby- 
lonians had other special terms for the day of 
the new moon and also for the day of the moon’s 
final disappearance. Why the Hebrews came 
to apply the special term “Sabbath” to every 
seventh day is as yet unknown. Tucked away 
in a footnote on p. 284 is an original contribution 
to the interpretation of Jonah. This much- 
maligned book is made by Jastrow a “satirical 
narrative aimed against the tendency of the 
prophets to foretell disasters.” This view of 
the book’s purpose can hardly be taken seriously. 
onah was written not by a satirist but by a 
lover of men. Jastrow puts the origin of the 
similarities between Hebrew and Babylonian 
ideas and practices back in the days antedating 
the entry of the Hebrews into Canaan, even in 
pre-Abrahamic times. This is hardly necessary, 
it would seem, with so many generations of 
contact between Hebrew and Canaanite culture, 
extending back into pre-Mosaic days. Until we 
can be more certain of our sources of information 
for the days of Abraham and his forbears, it 
is better to rest content with the intercommu- 
nications between Babylonian thought and He- 
brew that were so inevitable on the soil of 
Palestine itself. 

In the treatment of so large a subject as this, 
differences of interpretation are bound to arise. 
The value of this book lies in the fact that 
it will undoubtedly commend itself almost 
throughout to a very large number of compe- 
tent scholars. It is a most sober and illumi- 
nating discussion of a great and important 
problem. 


Christianity between Sundays. By George 
Hodges. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
Pp. 267. $1.25. 

A vital collection of sermons by the dean of 
the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Another sign of the tidal drift 
away from emphasis upon dogma. It is coming 
to be recognized, says Dr. Hodges, that a man 
might accept and believe and teach the Thirty- 
nine Articles, or the Westminster Confession, 
or the Catechism of Trent, and yet be only in 
the position of those jostlers in the crowd, push- 
ing Christ but not touching him; while another 
man, outside the church, saying ‘‘no” to all the 
formularies, but simplh trying to do the will of 
Christ, win ha lessing as did the 


woman who touched the Master. Nobody ever 
succeeded who habitually mistook small things 
for great, or great things for small. Yet this 
is exactly what the church has been doing, and 
is now, to a great extent, doing—reading life 
with a wrong emphasis. There is something 
fearfully un-Christian somewhere in a business 
world in which a common cab-horse is better 
cared for than a common man; where men want 
work, and there is no work for them to do, and 
for want of work they starve; where still other 
men work and work and work, from the dark of 
morning to the dark of evening, and have abso- 
lutely nothing in their lives but work. It is the 
duty of every man who is an employer of labor 
to study this problem as he studies his account- 
book or his prayer-book, and try to find the 
Christian solution. While we have discovered 
the art of gathering wealth, we have not learned 
how to distribute wealth, on Christian terms, 
among those who produce it. The employers 
of labor, the owners of the tenement houses, 
the lords and princes of the industrial world 
are, for the most part, members of the Christian 
churches; and while Jesus Christ loved the poor, 
that is more than can honestly be said of the 
great company of Christians. Nevertheless, 
every year finds the world more Christian; and 
year by year the church itself is being more and 
more converted to Christianity. We have no 
greater problems in the world today than those 
of doubt and of poverty. These problems are 
to be met, not by talking a great deal, but by 
trying to live the Christ life every day in the 
week. The solution of the problem of Chris- 
tianity is the Christianization of human life. 


A Commentary on the Books of Amos, Hosea, 
and Micah. By John Merlin Powis Smith, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, the University of 
Chicago. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
Pp. x+216. $0.75. 

This is the latest addition to the “Bible for 
Home and School,” and is one of the best in the 
series. Professor Smith was a colaborer with 
the late President Harper in the preparation 
of the commentaries on Amos and Hosea in the 
International Critical Commentary and is him- 
self the author of the commentary on Micah 
in the same series. He has crystallized in this 
little book the best of the learning on these 
prophets of which his previous labors had made 
him master, and has presented it with great 
clearness. He is thorough and critical, but at 
the same time sane and conservative. The most 
novel feature of his treatment is his interpre- 
tation of the marriage of Hosea, but with this 
readers of the Biblical World are already famil- 
iar (see XLII, 94-101). It is an interpretation 
evinces not only learning but sympathetic 
religious insight. 
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THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS. X 


By ERNEST DE WITT BURTON and FRED MERRIFIELD 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 


LITERATURE 


With this number appears the last instalment of this course. Question 
sheets containing twenty questions on the work of each month have been pre- 
pared and may be secured by all students who have enrolled as members of the 
INSTITUTE, upon application, with two cents for postage. The return of the 
question sheets filled out will entitle the student to a certificate for the course. 


STUDY Ix 
CHAPTER XIV 


SERMONS IN DEFENSE OF THE SUPREMACY OF JESUS 
THE GOSPEL AND THE EPISTLES OF JOHN 

First day.—§ 87. The authorship and purpose of the Johannine writings (I John, 
II John, III John, and the Gospel according to John). Here, as in the case of so 
many other biblical books, scholars are frankly divided with respect especially 
to the question of authorship. An ancient and all but uniform tradition of the 
church attributes these four books to John, the Apostle of Jesus. Read the fol- 
lowing passages and note the internal evidence which is held to corroborate this 
view: (a) the author’s familiarity with Jewish history, customs, and ideas (John 
I:17} 11:40, 51; 2:13; 7:2-13; 2:14-16; 5:10 ff.; 11:44; 2:20; 7:23); (5) his 
acquaintance with the Old Testament and his habit of seeing in it direct prophecies 
concerning Jesus (2:17, 22; 12:15, 38-41; 20:9); (c) his familiarity with Hebrew 
(1:38; 5:2; 9:7), hence his Jewish origin; (d) his familiarity with the geography 
of Palestine, especially around Jerusalem; (e) his perfect devotion to Jesus (20:30, 
31; 3:16-21); (f) his claims as an eyewitness of these events (19:35; 21:24; cf. 
also 1:14 and I John 1:1-3); (g) the testimony of John 21:20, 42. 

On the other hand, not a few scholars believe that a Hellenistic Jew of the 
second century, perhaps a resident of Ephesus but now quite unknown, is the 
author of at least the Fourth Gospel; possibly, though not certainly, of the three 
letters also. Some think that Mark 10:38, 39 (cf. Acts 12:1-3) points to the 
probable early death of John the apostle; they claim that several Johns are prob- 
_ ably confused, that Jesus’ disciple never certainly took up his abode in Asia 
Minor, and especially that he could hardly have changed enough from his early 
conservative position to become the author of such books as these. 

Whether from one John or another, or whether put out under the apostle’s 
name, as would have been possible according to the custom in those days, these 
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four books bear permanent messages to all ages. The first and second letters seek 


to strengthen the faith of Christian brethren, especially as against the influence 


of disturbing “heresies” which were creeping into the church (notably Liber- 
tinism and Docetism). The third letter is meant to encourage Gaius in his hospi- 
tality toward visiting Christian workers and to inform him of the writer’s proposed 
visit. The Fourth Gospel seems to have been written in order, first, to oppose 
certain conceptions of God and the world which belittled or excluded the work of 
Christ; second, to denounce the doctrine of the messiahship of John the Baptist; 
and third, especially to show the importance of belief in Jesus as the revealer of 
God and the only way of gaining the joys of eternal life (20:31). 
Glance over the following outline. 


‘ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST LETTER OF JOHN 


1. Introduction. The writer’s message and his purpose in writing (1: 1-4). 
2. Christians to keep themselves from sin, walking in the light, and to seek for- 

giveness through Christ (1: 5—2:17). 

3. Not to be led astray by anti-Christs, but to abide in God (2: 18-28). 
4. The children of God to purify themselves; they that sin are not of God, but 

of the devil (2: 29—3:12). 

5. Christians will be hated by the world, but are to love one another in truth 

(3:13-24). 

6. Spirits to be tested by what they say of Jesus (4:1-6). 
7. Christians are to love one another and love God, because God loves them 

(4: 7-21). 

8. Love comes through faith, and faith rests on the testimony of God, and gives 

assurance of eternal life (5:1-13). 

9. Christians to pray for one another’s forgiveness (5:14-17). 
1o. Conclusion. The Christian’s certainties (5:18-21). 

Second day.—§ 88. The first letter of John. Read I John 1:1-4, noticing 
what the writer claims in this paragraph concerning his relation to Jesus (cf. John’s 
Gospel 1: 1-18, especially vs. 14). Read 1:5—2:17, noticing the strong emphasis 
which the writer puts upon the separation which exists between the world of light 
and the world of darkness, and upon the impossibility that the children of God 
should continue in sin. Note those things here indicated as characteristic of the 
children of God and the things which are impossible to them. Read 2:18-29, 
noticing the evidence that there are some who are endeavoring to lead astray 
those to whom the letter is written, and observing what truth the writer held which 
these false teachers denied. Read 3:1-12. Try to reconstruct, from these pas- 
sages, the vital religious convictions which impelled the author to write. 

Third day.—Read 3:13-24. In those trying days, what were the marks of 
Christian loyalty, as our author believed? Notice in 4:1-6 the recurrence of the 
same ideas expressed in 2:18 ff. What do these words imply as to the nature of 
the opposition felt and so solemnly denounced? How noble the character also that 
could utter such persuasive words as those in 4:7-21! Cf. 2:9-11 and 3:10, 14. 
Consult the analysis and read 5:1-13, also 2:18 ff., and 4:1 ff. again. Likewise 
read 5:14-21. It requires a man of great wealth of experience to utter such con- 
victions in such intense fashion, does it not ? 
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Fourth day.—§ 89. The second and third letters of John. Read the second 
letter of John. It is doubted and cannot be decided certainly whether “the 
elect lady” and her children are a Christian woman and her family or a church and 
its members. Read it first on the first supposition, noticing what the writer says 
of the children, and against whom he warns the lady and her children. Then 
read it on the second supposition. Read the third letter of John, noticing whom he 
commends and for what, and whom he condemns and for what. If the three 
letters of John were written toward the end of the apostolic age what picture do 
they afford us of the condition of the church as the New Testament period of the 
history of the church draws to a close? 

Fifth day.—§ 90. The prologue of the Fourth Gospel: John 1:1-18. Note in 
vss. I-5 a conception not elsewhere found in our Gospels. The term “Word” 
was familiar to the Greek readers of this gospel, signifying to them that through 
which, or a being through whom, God expresses and reveals himself to humanity. 
Our author, eager to defend Jesus as the unique, final, and all-sufficient revelation 
of God, interprets his own Christian experience thus into Greek thought: A 
heavenly Being, close to God from the beginning of time, and even sharing the 
divine nature as well as being the agent of all creation (vss. 1-3), has appeared 
among men to give them life and light; but humanity has failed to appreciate 
even so wonderful a revelation from God (vss. 4-5)! When men are on tiptoe 
asking where and how, and while some are saying it must have been John the Bap- 
tist, the answer comes in vss. 6-8 and 15: not John, but Jesus is the bearer of this 
light (vss. 9-14, 16-18). In what definite respects does the author regard Jesus 
as superior to both John and Moses? The following analysis, departing somewhat 
from the order of the Gospel as it stands to accord more nearly with what we 
believe to have been the original arrangement of these sermons, should be studied 
and followed with care. 


ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN 


I. The Prologue of the Gospel: The central doctrines of the book so expressed 
in terms of current thought as to relate the former to the latter and facilitate 
the transition from the latter to the former (1: 1-18). 

II. The period of beginnings: John bears his testimony; Jesus begins to reveal 
himself; faith is begotten in some, and the first signs of opposition appear 
(1: 19—4: 54). 

1. The testimony of John and the beginnings of faith in Jesus (1: 19—2: 12). 
a) The testimony of John to the representatives of the Jews (1: 19-28). 
b) John points out Jesus as the Lamb of God and the one whom he had 
come to announce (1: 29-34). 
¢) John points out Jesus to his own disciples, and two of them follow Jesus 
(1:35-42). 
d) Jesus gains two other followers (1:43-51). 
e) In Cana of Galilee Jesus first manifests his glory in a sign and strength- 
ens the faith of his disciples (2: 1-12). 
2. Jesus in Jerusalem and Judea: opposition and imperfect faith (2:13—3: 36). 
a) The cleansing of the temple: opposition manifested (2:13-22). 
b) Unintelligent faith based on signs in Jerusalem (2: 23-25). 
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c) In particular, Nicodemus is reproved and instructed (3:1-15). 

d) The motive and effect of divine revelation in the Son (3: 16-21). 

¢) The further testimony of John the Baptist to his own inferiority and 
Jesus’ superiority (3: 22-30). 

f) The supreme character of the revelation in the Son (3:31-36). 

3. Jesus in Samaria, and the beginnings of work in Galilee (chap. 4). 

a) Jesus’ self-revelation to the Samaritan woman, and the simple faith of 
the Samaritans (4: 1-42). 

b) The reception of Jesus in Galilee, for the most part on the basis of 
signs seen, but in one case without waiting for such evidence (4:43, 
45, 464, 44, 465-54). 

III. The central period of Jesus’ ministry, to the end of his public teaching: 
Jesus declares himself more and more fully, many believe on him, and the 
faith of his disciples is strengthened, but the leaders of the nation reject him 
and resolve upon his death (chaps. 5-12). 

1. The feeding of the five thousand and attendant events leading to the 

discourse on Jesus as the Bread of Life, in consequence of which many 
leave him, but the Twelve believe in him more firmly (chap. 6). 

2. The healing of the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, raising the 
Sabbath question and then the question of Jesus’ relation to his Father, 
God (chap. 5). 

Jesus’ marvelous wisdom (7: 15-24). 

Secret hostility to Jesus. A few secretly defend him as ‘‘a good man” 

(7: 1-13). 

. His temple-sermons divide the people (7:14, 25-36, 45-52, 37-44). 

. The necessity of faith in Jesus as the Son of God and the superior of 

Abraham (8: 21-59). 

7. Jesus the Light of the World (9:1-41; 10:19-21; 8:12-20). 

8. Jesus the Good Shepherd and the Door of the Fold (10: 22-29, 1-18). 

9. Jesus’ oneness with the Father (10:30-42). 

o. The raising of Lazarus, and the teaching of Jesus concerning himself as 

the Resurrection and the Life (chap. 11). 
11. Jesus’ last presentation of himself to the Jews of Jerusalem (chap. 12). 
a) Jesus anointed by Mary at Bethany (12:1-11). 
b) The triumphal entry (12:12-19). 
c) The coming of the Gentiles to see Jesus: Jesus’ announcement of his 
death and its results (12: 20-362). 
d) Eternal life through Jesus (12:44-50). 
e) Only the elect believe on him (12: 365-43). 

IV. The fuller revelation of Jesus to his believing disciples (chaps. 13-17). 

1. The washing of the disciples’ feet by Jesus, and the lesson of humility and 
service (13: 1-20). 

2. The prediction of the betrayal, and the withdrawal of the betrayer (13: 21— 
30). 

3- The farewell discourses of Jesus (13:31¢; 15:1—16:33; 13:316-35). 

4. Peter forewarned of his coming cowardice (13: 36-38). 

5. Last instructions and encouragements (14: 1-31). 

6. The final prayer: a revelation of Jesus’ foreknowledge (17: 1-26). 
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V. The culmination and apparent triumph of hostile unbelief (chaps. 18, 19). 
1. The arrest of Jesus (18: 1-14). 
2. The trial before the Jewish authorities, and Peter’s denial (18: 19-24, 15- 
18, 25b-27). 
3. The trial before Pilate (18: 28—19: 16). 
4. The crucifixion (19: 17-30). 
5. The burial (19:31-42). 
VI. The triumph of Jesus over death and his enemies: the restoration and cop- 
firmation of faith (chap. 20). 
1. The empty tomb (20: 1-10). 
2. The appearance of Jesus to Mary (20: 11-18). 
3- The appearance to the disciples, Thomas being absent (20: 19-25). 
4. The appearance to Thomas with the other disciples (20: 26-29). 
5. Conclusion of the Gospel, stating the purpose for which it was written 
(20:30, 31). 
VII. Appendix (chap. 21). 
1. Appearance of Jesus to the Seven by the Sea of Galilee, and his words con- 
cerning the tarrying of the beloved disciple (21: 1-24). 
2. Second conclusion of the Gospel (21:25). 


Sixth day.—§ 91. The period of beginnings: John 1:19—4:54. After reading 
I:19—2:12, consider the following questions: What was John the Baptist’s mis- 
sion as this author looks at it from his second-century viewpoint (1:19-36) ? 


Why have not the other Gospels taken notice of such important testimony? What — 


is the significance of the titles applied to Jesus? According to this gospel, how 
does Jesus gain his first followers (1:37-51; cf. Mark 1:16-20)? What are the 
leading characteristics of Jesus, as here sketched? Keep a list of these as you 
read the Gospel. In 2:1-12 we are given a new miracle: the creation of 100 or 
more gallons of excellent wine out of water. What does Jesus accomplish by this 
demonstration? Note the importance of Cana and the comparative insignificance 
of Capernaum and Nazareth in this gospel. 

Seventh day.—Read 2:13—3:36. Why does the author so strongly emphasize 
Jesus’ work at Jerusalem, and touch so lightly upon the work at Capernaum, and 
why does he transfer the temple-cleansing to the beginning of his career (2: 13-22) ? 
How does this story differ from Mark’s account (Mark 11:11, 15-18)? Does 
this represent Jesus as successful at first (2:23—3:21)? What further character- 
istics of Jesus does the author give in these verses? What warnings does he 
most earnestly present to his non-Christian readers? Again a careful contrast is 
drawn between John and Jesus (3:22-36). How would John’s devoted followers 
in Ephesus receive these arguments? Put yourself in their place; then in the 
author’s. 

Eighth day.—Noting the slight changes in order suggested in the analysis, 
read chap. 4: (1) another John-Jesus contrast (vss. 1-3); (2) an illustrated ser- 
mon on “Jesus the Water of Life” (vss. 4-42). The other gospels keep his 
messiahship secret until the close of his Galilean work. Which is correct? (3) 
Another startling display of power at Cana (4:43-54; cf. Matt. 8:5-10). Does 
he gain most followers by miracles or by his teaching? How much progress has 
he made so far? 
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Ninth day.—§ 92. The central period of Jesus’ minisiry: chaps. 5-12. Note 
in 6:1-15 that, to the second-century Christians, Jesus’ career was filled with 
“signs” of his divinity. His every word and act are studied for further evidence 
of this great fact. What kind of a “kingship” does Jesus avoid, and why? In 
what striking particulars does John 6:16-21 differ from Mark’s account of this 
incident (Mark 6:45-52)? Read John 6:22-71 as a sermon on “Jesus the Bread 
of Life.” Which is the author’s own interpretation of Jesus’ thought, the literal 
(vss. 51, 55, 56) or the spiritual (vs. 63) ? 

Tenth day.—Chap. 5 should be read next. It presents “Jesus the Resurrection- 
life.’ When may eternal life begin (vs. 24)? Just how does Jesus impart 
life to others (vs. 26)? How dependent is he himself upon God for his life and 
power (vss. 19, 20, 30)? Once again, what is the relation of John the Baptist 
(vss. 32-36) and of Moses (vss. 45, 46, 47) to Jesus, as our author sees it? Is it 
‘still possible that we may “know our Bibles,” and yet not experience the life and 
love of God (vss. 37-42) ? 

Eleventh day.—Read 7:15-24. To the author it is perfectly clear where 
Jesus gets his wisdom and power. In 7:1-13 which follows, how do various 
groups of people regard Jesus? (Cf. John 7:1 and Mark 10:1.) Does he flee 
from the north or to the north? What problems does Jesus raise among his 
opponents and his friends (7:14, 25-36, 45-52, 37-44, in this order)? The lines 
are being drawn more and more tightly. Note the warning which follows in 
tomorrow’s reading. 

Twelfth day.—Read 8:21-59. What, in the author’s opinion, are the grave 
dangers of unbelief, and the blessings of a firm faith in Jesus? The “Word,” 
who had full sway over Jesus’ life, was evidently thought of as having always 
existed (cf. 1:1): hence antedating Abraham, and even inspiring prophetic faith 
in that ancient Father of the nation; for the Word was the source of all life, even 
Abraham’s (1:4). The passage 7:53—8:11 does not belong to this gospel. It is 
commonly found, in the last manuscripts, after Mark 12:44 or Luke 21. It 
seems authentic, and certainly represents the spirit of Jesus. 

Thirteenth day.—“ Jesus the Light of the World” is the theme of 9:1-41. How 
was the Light received in different quarters ? 

Fourteenth day.—10: 19-21, followed by 8: 12-20, continues yesterday’s theme. 
Jesus’ unusual power is recognized to some extent, but how is it accounted for 
(10:20, 21)? In what sense can Jesus enlighten the world (8:12)? How do you 
reconcile 9:39, already studied, and 8:15? Is vs. 16 a compromise view? In 
what sense is Jesus a judge of men? 

Fifteenth day.—Read 10:22-29 and then 10:1-18, two new presentations of 
Jesus: (1) as the “Good Shepherd”; (2) as the “Door of the Sheepfold.” What 
are the characteristics of Jesus as here given; of the “sheep”; of others who turn 
away from him? 

Sixteenth day.—10: 30-42 follows: “Jesus the Son of God.” How does our 
author here explain Jesus’ relation to the Father? Is vs. 30 explained by 1:1 f.? 
(Cf. 17:21, 22; also Matt. 11:27.) How far does the thought of the Synoptic 
Gospels on this point differ from that of the Fourth Gospel? Read Ps. 82:6 with 
John 10:35, 36. What is the author’s argument? Is he, a Jewish-Christian, 
eager to retain his monotheism and yet accord Jesus this exalted position? We 
have still another John-Jesus contrast in vss. 40-42. How many does this make in 
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all? Were John’s followers in Ephesus likely to become Jesus’ followers through 
these arguments? Why did the John-group persist for several centuries after- 
ward, clinging to their Master John as the Christ ? : 

Seventeenth day.—Another sermon on “Jesus the Resurrection and the Life.” 
Read chap. 11 (cf. Luke 10:38-42). In what sense is Jesus “our life” ? 

Eighteenth day.—In reading 12: 1-36a, note Jesus’ appreciation of the devotion 
of his friends (vss. 1-8); note also the author’s continued emphasis upon miracle 
as the basis of belief (vss. 9-11). Cf. this account of the entry into Jerusalem with 
Mark’s (cf. John 12:12-19 with Mark 11:1-11). Looking back eighty years, our 
author now sees the gentile world coming to Jesus (vss. 20-22); but he remembers 
that this marvel has come about only through the sacrifice of Jesus (vss. 23-33), 
and, in spite of all the appeals of Jesus to his Jewish people (vss. 34-362, 44-50), 
through the hardening of Jewish hearts to his message (vss. 36)-43). 

Nineteenth day.—§ 93. The fuller revelation of Jesus to his believing disciples: 
chaps. 13-17. Read 13:1-20. How far could Jesus see into the future (vs. 1a) ? 
Would foreknowledge of events help or hinder one’s career? What is Jesus’ 
greatest characteristic—the spirit which explains his power over men (vs. 1)? 
Reviewing his career, in what definite ways did he “serve” his followers (vss. 15- 
17)? Did Jesus do all he could to prevent Judas’ treachery? Was Judas at 
fault, or. predestined to do this and therefore blameless (vss. 18, 19)? Now read 
VSS. 21-30. 

Twentieth day.—Read 13:31a, followed by 15:1-27 which seems to fit better 
in this place. Just how much had Jesus done to bring these men into close fellow- 
ship with God (15:1-3)? What precautions and encouragements are here sug- 
gested for the safeguarding of the religious life (vss. 4-20) ? Have men in general 
been fair to the claims of Jesus (vss. 21-25)? Have Jesus’ followers done their 
full duty as witnesses of his power and helpfulness (vss. 26, 27) ? 

Twenty-first day.—Read chap. 16 and 13:31)-35 which now fits in here. In 
reading 16: 1-4, cf. Mark 13:9-13. In reading vs. 5, note that, according to our 
better order, 13:36 has not yet come. It seems to be a later question. Years 
after Jesus’ death, could the church agree with the thought expressed in 16:7? 
What do vss. 8-15 suggest as to the actual history of the church between Jesus’ 
death and the writing of this gospel? By the second century many Christians 
were seriously doubting whether Jesus would ever return from Heaven. Does our 
author seek to solve this difficulty by his oft-repeated “a little while” and his 
assurance that Jesus really came as the Comforter (vs. 7b) at Pentecost? What 
great convictions of Jesus are adapted to sustain his followers in their hours of 
sore trial (16:32b, 33¢; 13:34b, 35)? 

Twenty-second day.—John 13:36-38 shows Peter’s splendid devotion to Jesus. 
May this passage have meant to the author that Peter did actually suffer martyr- 
dom? The weakness of an hour shamed him into lifelong courage. Make a 
careful list of the encouragements to the Christian life which second-century Chris- 
tians must have drawn from the words of chap. 14. 

Twenty-third day.—Read, with especial care, chap. 17. Is it possible that the 
author has not so much reported an actual prayer of Jesus as ventured to ascribe 
to Jesus the kind of prayer which it seemed to him Jesus with his intimacy of 
fellowship and consequent foresight of the future would offer at such a time? 
Would Jesus, with his accustomed humility, and with his love for all men, have 
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been likely to say some of these words, which in another’s thought of him might 
be justified? The author evidently feels, and expresses, great convictions drawn 
from his own vital Christian experience. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 94. The culmination and apparent triumph of hostile 
unbelief: chaps. 18 and 19. Cf. 18:1-14 carefully with Mark’s account of Jesus’ 
arrest (Mark 14:43-52). How do you account for the striking differences? 
Note the new details in 18:19-24. Is it not strange the other gospel-writers did 
not include these events? 

Twenty-fifth day.—Note the further new details in 18:15-18. Has the author 
of our gospel a special interest in this mysterious “other disciple”? Does he 
evidently refer to the apostle John? Is vs. 25a an editor’s repetition (cf. vs. 18c) 
after inserting vss. 19-24? Read now vss. 25b-27, comparing Mark 14:66-72. 
More new details arise in John 18: 28-32, and especially in vss. 33-40 (cf. Mark 
15:1-5). Did this author have any authentic sources which the men of the pre- 
vious eighty years were denied ? 

Twenty-sixth day.—Read 19:1-16 with Mark’s briefer story (15:16-20). 
What new elements also in John 19:17-25? Is vs. 17 meant to correct Mark 
15:21 and to deny the gnostic story that it was really Simon of Cyrene, not Jesus, 
who died upon the cross? Have you discovered many such deliberate changes 
from the earlier gospel narratives? Keep a list of such passages and mark 
them if possible, in a harmony of the Gospels, e.g., Stevens and Burton’s Harmony 
of the Gospels. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Does Mark (14:50 and 16:8) imply that the disciples 
fled to Galilee immediately after the crucifixion? Read John 19:25)-30. Did 
John alone of the Twelve have the courage to face the danger of being seen at 
the place of crucifixion? Note also the three new sayings from the cross (John 
19:26, 28, 30; cf. the one saying in Mark 15:34, followed by Matthew, and three 
quite different ones in Luke 23:34, 43, 46). Which gospel is most likely to repre- 
sent Jesus’ dying thoughts correctly ? 

Twenty-eighth day.—Read 19: 31-42, noting all the changes from the synoptic 
accounts of Jesus’ burial. Can you explain these changes? . 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 95. The triumph of Jesus over death and his enemies: 
chap. 20. Once again make a close comparison between these statements and the 
narratives given in the first three gospels; note the differences and explain the 
author’s purpose in them. How does his book end (20:30, 31) ? 

Thirtieth day.—§ 96. Appendix to the Fourth Gospel. Chap. 21 is clearly 
an addition to the gospel already completed in 20:30, 31. Three purposes seem 
to be apparent in it: First, the writer wishes to give to Peter his place of importance 
which he doubtless held in the thought of the church (cf. Matt. 16:18), but which 
the body of this gospel had not given him. Secondly, he wished to reinforce the 
early tradition of Jesus’ appearance in Galilee (Mark 16:7; Matt. 28:16), which 
had fallen away from Luke and the Fourth Gospel, though he does not even now 
make the first appearance to Peter, as Paul does (I Cor. 15:5). Thirdly, he wished 
to ascribe the authorship of the discourses distinctly to the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, doubtless meaning John. Perhaps also he wished to offset a certain dis- 
crediting of John arising from his death after it had been reported that Jesus had 
promised he should not die by affirming that Jesus did not precisely predict that 
John would not die, but only suggested the possibility that he would not. 
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and the Northwest alone the work is local in character, although 
the locality concerned embraces five great states of the Union; 
in the larger sense its interest is as broad as America, for every 
foot of America has been at some time on the frontier of 
civilization. It is believed that this book will take rank as the 
standard history of Chicago in the early days. 

The Nation. In this monograph [on the history of Fort Dearborn] we 


have one of the most careful studies in Western history that has 
ever been made. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CHICAGO 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The University of Chicago Press has become the publishing 
and distributing agent for the following books of the Chicago 
Historical Society: 

Masters of the Wilderness. By Charles B. Reed. (“Fort 

Dearborn Series.’’) 

156 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 12 oz.) 

In reproducing these romantic episodes of our exploration 
era the author has neither exaggerated the color nor distorted 
the facts of that intensely human period. The opening essay, 
which gives its title to the volume, is a highly interesting and 
carefully wrought account of the origin and upgrowth of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, with a portrayal of its powerful influ- 
ence on the development of Canada. “The Beaver Club,’’ the 
second essay in the volume, is closely allied to the first, and con- 
cerns a social club of Montreal the members of which were drawn 
from the partners and factors of the Northwestern Fur Company, 
for many years a rival of the Hudson’s Bay Company. For 
forty years this club dominated the commercial, political, and 
social life of Canada. The concluding essay, “A Dream of Em- 
pire,’’ recounts with many fresh details the adventures of Tonty 
in Old Louisiana. 

The book as a whole is a successful attempt to awaken 
interest in some of the remarkable episodes of our early history. 
It is not analytical but narrative, not a sequence of annals but a 
series of picturesque activities. 

COLLECTIONS 
Vol. I. History of the English Settlement in Edwards County, Illinois. 

By GEoRGE FLOWER. 402 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; out of print. 
Vol. Il. Biographical Sketch of Enoch Long, an Illinois Pioneer. By 

Harvey Rem. 134 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 

(weight 22 0z.). 

Vol. Ifl. The Edwards Papers. Edited by E. B. WaSHBURNE. 662 
pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $3.50, postage extra (weight 4 lbs.). 

Vol. IV. Early Chicago and Illinois. Edited by Epwarp Gay Mason. 
538 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 57 oz.) 
Vol. V. The Settlement of Illinois. By Artaur Boccess. 
268 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postage extra (weight 36 oz.). 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NEW SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 
FROM THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
The Journal of Ecology Edited for the British Ecological Society by 


CAVERS. 

An international y journal which aims to ah a comprehensive 
review of progress in the entire field of ecology—including in its scope not 
only the relationships of plants to their environment, but also the interrela- 
tionships between plants and animals. 


Subscription price, $3.75 a volume; single copies, $1.25 


Annals of Applied Biology. Edited for the Association of Economic Biolo- 
gists by Proressor H. MAxwE Lt LEFROY. 


A quarterly journal devoted to the interests of scientific agriculture. 
It is of special importance to advanced workers in entomology, plant disease, 
diseases of sar. and forestry, and of great practical value to agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations, and departments of public health. 
Subscription price, $6.00; single copies, $2.00 


The Annals of the Bolus Herbarium. Edited by H. H. W. Pearson, Harry 
Bolus Professor of Botany in the South African College, Capetown, 
and Hon. Director, National Botanic Gardens, Kirstenbosch. 

The Annals is the only South African journal devoted entirely to 
botanical work. It will give the results of investigations in connection with 
the Bolus Herbarium and the new National Botanic Gardens at Kirsten- 
bosch, and its scope includes the flora of South Africa. The journal will 
also give especial attention to material designed to aid the teaching of 
botany in the schools. 

Subscription price, $3.75 a volume; single parts, $1.25 


FOR GEORG THIEME, LEIPZIG 


Internationale Monaisschrift fiir Anatomie und Physiologie. 

The University of Chicago Press has assumed the American agency 
for this journal, of which PRorEssoR RoBERT R. BENSLEY, of the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy in the University of Chicago, has been made the American 
editor. It thus enlarges its already extensive facilities for obtaining the 
results of original research in the fields of anatomy and physiology. One 
of the leading scientific journals of the world, it is particularly noted for 
its remarkable illustrations in color. 


Full information as to subscription price and dates of 
issue will be furnished on application 


THE CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 
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FINE INKS ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW ; 


Taurine 


Higgins’ 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


eo yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smel inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation 80 sweet, clean, well 
put up, and so 

At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London 

271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N, Y. 
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| The General Theological Seminary 


of the > Episcopal Church 


New 
Year will on the last Wed- 
Special students admitted and Grad- 
uate raduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
for admission and other particulars can 


The Very Rev. Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean - 


THE BEST WAY 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
It is conceded that the individual communion cup 


| is the best. 


Why not introduce it now? 

It is reverent. It is sanitary. 

The Service is chaste and beautiful. 

The quality of our Service is the finest on the 
market. 


Quality—not price—should determine your choice. 
Write for Illustrated Price List 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
107-109 South Wabash Avenue 


The University of Chicago Press 


Announces that a representative stock selected 
from its list of books and pamphlets 
carried by 
The Baker and Taylor Company 
33 East 17th St., New York, N.Y. ; 


Patrons located east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh will effect a material saving in time by 
placing their orders through this agency. 


University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the Sum- 
mer Quarter on the same basis as 
other quarters of the 


= The waa coll the 
he 


graduate 
sional schools ae courses in 

| Arts, Literature, Science, 
Commerce and Administra- 
tion, Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, and Divinity. Instruction 
is given by regular members of the 
University staff which is augmented 
in the summer by appointment of 
professors and instructors from 
other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1914 


ies- 


Detailed announcements will be 
sent upon application. 


The University of Chicago 


Dans Vip ap 
Duplicut tor 


HAVE YOU GOT ONE ? 


We mean a Daus’ Improved Tip Top Duplicator 
with ‘‘Dausco” Oiled Parchment Back negative roll, 


Se that ideal assistant, always ready to quickly make 100 
q ‘copies from pen-written and 50 copies from type- 
written original. Complete duplicator, 
cap size (prints 83 x 13 inches), costs $5 00 
but we don’t want your money until you are satisfied, 
so if interested, just write us to send it on 10 days’ 
\ trial without deposit. 


FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO, 


DAUS BUILDING 


111 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
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| | y Don’t You i a 
Lsterprook Typewriter 


Our special rental — 

rate to University 

Students is one 

which ought to in- 

terest you; we will 

rent you a rebuilt 

latest visible 

Remington. 

Esterbrook’s 

i ‘ Then at the end of two months, if you 
is an extraordinary want to buy that machine or a new one, we 

pen that adjusts itself ewill credit the $5 on the purchase price. 


Every student needs a writer for his 
to any desired slant and own work, if for nothing else. And if you 


writes smoother than the old wish to do work for others, remember that a 
quill. Made of special al- is the best source of 
loyed metal—won’t corrode—and 
finished like a gold pen. 
SEND 10c. incloding the Falcon Remington Typewriter Company 


Particularly Useful in | 
School and Lecture Work 


A simple, reliable projection lantern giving unusually clear, sharp 
definition to the very edge of the image. 


BALOPTICON 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


The Model C Balopticon (illustrated) has become extremely popular for school and 
because of its ease of operation, its durability, and its optical accuracy. Projects lantern 
standard size and may be used with electric, gas, or acetylene light. 


Model C Balopticon, $25.00 
Other Balopticons—larger and with attachments for every form of projection 
Write for our illustrated catalog 
NEW YORK Bausch 6 iomb Optical ©. CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 554 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO 
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